CHARLIE’S  DISCOVERIES : 

CHAPTER  3. 

A  R  A  M  B  I.  E  IN  THE  WOODS. 

On  the  ne\t  Ssxturday  afternoon,  which  was  tlie 
children’.s  half  holiday,  Charles,  with  an  interesting 
Hook  of  travels,  ensconced  himself  in  a  thick,  low 
bower,  formed  by  luxuriant  honeysuckles  and  roses, 
in  a  retired  jKirt  of  the  garden.  He  had  not  long 
enjoyed  his  retreat,  however,  liefore  Elizabeth, 
panting  for  breath,  pushed  aside  the  boughs,  ex¬ 
claiming,  a.s  she  threw  herself  on  the  seat:  “  Well, 
so  I  have  found  you  at  last ;  I  have  been  hunting 
everywhere,  from  the  drawin-room  to  the  stable,  ] 
and  all  over  the  garden ;  but  I  only  just  thought  of 
coming  here,  for  you  used  not  to  like  this  place, 
which  always  swarms  with  insects.” 

“  Really,  Bessie  dear,”  interrupted  Charles, 
“  what  do  you  want  me  so  particularly  for  ?  I  am 
just  journeying  across  the  Andes,  with  a  j)arty  of 
gentlemen,  and  guides  and  mules  :  But  how  hot 
you  look !  almost  a.s  red  as  a  cook  before  a  great 
fire.” 

“  No  wonder  if  I  do,”  said  Bessie.  “  But,  dear 
Charley,  will  you  go  with  me  to  the  ‘  hill-side 
woods,’  to  gather  harebell  and  lilies .’  you  can  show 
me  where  the  liest  grow,  for  you  know  every  stick 
and  stone  there  almost.  Mamma  ha.«  given  us 
leave  ;  and  William  is  to  carry  the  ba.sket,  and  take 
care  of  us ;  and  little  brother  Hariy  may  go  too  on 
the  donkey.” 

Oh,  joy !  joy !”  e.\claimed  Charles ;  “  good  bye, 
Andes,  and  travellers,  and  all.  Now,  then,  I  am 


they  >hould  sit  down  by  a  running  brook  to  rest, 

Sand  cool.  And,  indeed,  the  jKxir  child  neeilcd  it; 

fur  he  had  taken  more  exertion  than  any  of  the 
jarty,  having  .scrambled  up  many  a  bank,  for 
wreaths  of  wtHnibine  for  Bessie’s  bonnet,  and  run 
hither  :md  thither  in  search  of  some  curiosity  for 
Harry,  whose  liaiuls  were  full  of  treasures.  Nor 
did  he  forget  amid  it  ail,  that  his  little  Itook  of  dis¬ 
coveries  .stoo.l  in  need  of  some  iulditions. 

“How  relre.shing  a  dniught  of  this  cool  water 
I  would  lie  !’*  .s;ud  he,  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
:  stream  ;  “  hut  1  know  I  must  not  drink  of  it  yet ; 

I  am  tix)  hot.  Come,  lie.ssie,  here  is  a  mossy  seat 
!  for  you ;  you  look  like  a  little  queen  with  that 
I  crown  of  llowers.”  Charles  threw  himself  down 
I  with  hi.''  hue  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  be 

_  .  _  I  gan  turning  over  the  small  pebbles,  and  shells, 

which  bordered  the  shallow  stream.  “  Why,  what 
T  ii  E  WOODS.  picking  up  a  little  oblong 

group  of  the  most  tiny  shells,  chiefly  fresh  water 

■— r  — _ - _  —  musclcs  aiui  siKiils  ;  “  a  piccB  of  mud  or  something 

quite  ready:  but  do  not  run,  Bessie;  tliere  is  plenty  soft,  I  suppo.'Hj  to  which  they  have  stuck.”  He 
of  time,  for  Primrose  has  to  be  saddled.’  j  held  it  up  to  show  to  hiscompanion.s,  but  perceived 

“Oh!  hut  William  had  almost  brushed  him  them  wandering  father  up  the  stream,  in  search  of 
down  when  I  came  through  the  yard :  you  cannot  more  lieauties,  so  he  resumed  his  e.xamination. 
think  how  pleased  Harry  is ;  he  could  hardly  stand  “  Why,  it  is  moving  !  one  end  of  it  at  lea.st.  Now 
still  to  lie  dre.s.sed,  and  he  is  chattering  away  so  fast  1 1  s«‘e  !  that  must  be  the  hcail  of  an  insect,  and  this 
about  his  ‘  rferir  Primrose.' "  pretty  little  grotto  i.s  its  house.  Well !  this  is  more 

“  But  what  do  vou  want  s/i  manv  hareliells  and  wonderful  than  the  bee’s  rose-leaf  cell :  if  it  would 


lillies  for,  Bessie 


not  hurt  the  little  thing,  I  .should  like  to  pull  it  out 


“  Do  you  not  rememlx?r  how  very  fond  Lucy  of  its  case,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  creature  it  i«; 
Berresford  is  of  them }  and  now  vou  know  she  is  but  it  would  be  too  cruel.  How  I  wish  I  could  find 
so  ill,  and  not  aide  to  iralher  them  her^df,  1  thought  a  hollow  .stone,  or  shell  that  would  hold  water,  and 
I  would  make  some  pretty  trarlands  to  send  her.”  then  I  could  take  it  home  for  mamma  to  see.  Here, 
“  How  very  kind  of  you,  dear,”  said  Cliarles,  William,  William  I  will  you  help  me  to  find  what 
ki>sing  her  cheek ;  “  I  will  help  you  to  arather  the  j  I  want  ?” 

largest  and  best.”  ]  William  good-humoredly  set  to  work,  while 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  firaliam  stoixl  in  the  porch  to  see  Charles  took  charge  of  his  brother,  and  jiursued  his 
the  happy  party  otf.  Charles  and  Elizabeth,  hand  search  for  wonders  at  the  same  time.  “  Finger, 
in  hand,  made  a  nice  little  pair;  tliey  were  twin.s;  poor  finger,”  said  the  little  boy,  beginning  to  crj’. 
and  althouffh  dissimilar  in  their  characters,  were  “  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?”  asked  Charles,  taking 
strikingly  alike  in  jierson,  except  that  Charlie’s  blue  his  e.vtended  hand,  and  examining  it ;  “  oh !  I  see, 

I  eyes  and  clear  complexion,  were  of  a  darker  tint  |  here  is  an  ugly  thorn  ;  there,  it  is  out  now ;  don’t 
than  his  sister’s:  they  both  wore  the  bright  hue  of '  cry  any  more.  Look  here  at  this  pretty  thing !” 
health,  and  happiness  beamed  in  each  face.  Little  |  said  he,  draw’ing  a  bough  of  oak  toward  him,  and 
Hurrv,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  jiatted  the  donkey’s  ■  gathering  a  cluster  of  what  are  termed  oak-apples, 
neck,  and  encourag«‘d  him  in  his  prattling  manner  j  “  Harry  must  not  put  them  to  hi.s  mouth  ;  no,  dear, 
to  proceed,  telling  the  careful  William  there  was  no  only  look.  Now  let’s  come  and  find  William.” 
need  to  hold  the  bridle,  as  “  Mamma  said  he  was  j  William  was  close  to  them  with  the  remain.s  of 


very  eentle.’ 


a  glass  bottle  in  his  hand  ;  “  Will  this  do,  Master 


Having  roamed  through  the  lovely  wood,  Wil-  Charles.'”  .said  he ;  “I  can  find  nothing  better;  it 
Ham  carrying  Harry  in  his  arms  (a.s  the  paths  were  |  will  hold  a  little  water.” 

too  intricate  for  the  donkey,)  and  filled  a  large  has-  “  Capital !  thank  you,  William,”  said  Charles, 
ket  with  woodland  beauties,  Charles  projosed  that  depositing  his  treasure  therein.  “  And  now,”  ad- 


deiJ  Wiliiatii,  “  we  must  wit  f»ff  home,  or  )ou  will 
Ik;  after  tea-time.” 

It  was  with  wime  reluctance  tha/  they  quitted  the 
cool  freHhneaH  of  the  wooila  for  the  duety  lane:  hut 
as  Harry  did  not  lake  up  much  room  on  the  donkey, 
William  placed  Ileasie  safely  la-hind  him,  and  held 
;in  umbrella  over  them  to  keep  off  the  he.nt  of  the 
aflernrKin  sun. 

As  Charles  strolled  along  by  himself,  he  la'gan 
to  meditate  on  the  oak-apples,  which  were  still  in 
his  hand.  “  It  is  strangf,”  thought  he,  “  that  the 
oak  should  liear  two  kinds  of  fruit,  the  acorn,  and 
this  round,  red,  and  yellow  apple,  which  they  say 
i.s  |>oisonous ;  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  inside.’” 
Having  borrowed  a  jMicket  knife  of  ^Vllliam,  he 
cut  it  ojien ;  when,  imagine  his  astonishment,  on 
discovering  in  the  midst  of  the  fleshy,  fruit-like 
Kulistanre,  a  numlMT  of  little  oval  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  grub ! 

“And  have  I  indeed  found  ('ut  the  home  which 
another  insect  prepares  for  her  young  !  but  I  can 
never  tell  how  she  forms  this.  Oh!  how  gre.at 
.and  wise  must  the  goal  God  lie,  who  teaches  such 
little  creatures  to  provide  themsedves  .shelter,  juid 
food  in  so  many  wonderful  ways  !" 

U'ith  thoughts  like  the.w,  Charlie’s  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  All-wise  Creator  seemed  toe.\|iand; 
and  he  might  lie  said  to  hx»k  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature’s  Gixl. 

The  road  home  no  longer  seemed  tedious,  nor 
did  he  feel  the  sun’s  rays  oppressive,  so  occujiied 
were  his  thoughts  on  the  most  interesting  of  .all 
subjects;  .and  it  was  not  until  his  Papa.s  kind  voice 
welcomed  them  home,  that  he  rouw'd  from  his  rev¬ 
erie. 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

N umber  Eight. 

TLIvOA  CROSSING  THE  ANDES. 

“  \V»AT  view*  is  this,  m.amma?  ”  inquired  Harry. 
“  Mountains,  great  moimlains,  little  hills !  1  never 
saw  such  an  (xld  jncture.  What  country  does  it 
rejtresent 

“  It  is  not  intended  for  a  view,  or  scene,  in  any 
country.  This  picture  was  drawn  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  showing  how  high  the  iliH'erent  mountains 
of  the  world  would  look,  compared  with  each 
tdher,  supjxising  it  were  jnissible  to  pl.ace  them  side 
by  side,  as  you  and  your  sister  stand  when  you 
wish  to  show  me  which  is  the  taller.” 

“  Then  this  picture  does  not  rejuesent  the  mi/ 
situation  of  the  mountains.” 

“  Not  in  the  least :  it  only  sup|>os<’s  that  the 
mountains  are  come  from  all  j>arfs  of  the  worbi, 
th.at  we  may  mea.sure  their  height  conveniently. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  distinction  of  situation  — 
thos<*  mountains  which  are  in  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture, 
which  in  maps,  you  know,  generally  re presmits  the 
ea.st;and  those  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  placeii 
on  the  left,  or  western  side.” 

“  Then  1  sujqmse,”  said  Lucy’,  “  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  western  hemisphere  am  much  highei 
than  thost*  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  the  world.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear.  Those  on  the  left  hand  repre- 
.sent  the  Andes,  which,  till  ot  late  years,  wei-e  sup- 
|H>sed  to  lie  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world. 
Modem  travellers  a.ssert  that  the  Himalayan  moun¬ 


tains  in  Asia  are  still  more  lofty  than  the  Andes. 
They  are  not  represented  in  this  picture,  but  you 
may  compare  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  in  the 
lower  part,  which  show  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
hills  in  (Jre.at  Britain.” 

“  There  is  a  wonderful  dit!i*rence,  indeed.  But 
look,  Harry,  look  at  this  droll  little  figure  of  a  man, 
stuck  upon  the  side  of  the  highest  mountain.  What 
can  he  lie  doing  there  ?” 

Her  mother  remarked  that  the  figure  was  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  height  to  which  «oine  travellers 
a.scended,  about  tifteen  years  ago. 

“  1  am  sure,”  saitl  llarrv,  “  they  must  have  had 
hard  work  to  gel  ii|)  there.  Here  are  marks  like  a 
road,  tcK).  Siirelv  there  cannot  lie  roads  over  such 
mountains  as  these* ;  and  the  tojis  of  the  mountains 
are  white  like  snow.  Dck-s  this  picture  represent 
winter.’” 

“  It  is  winter  all  the  year  round  on  the  tops  of 
these  iiiouiitaiiis ;  at  least,  it  is  so  cold,  that  the 
snow  never  melt.s  there.” 

“  Do  you  know  any  .stories  of  the  tnivellers  who 
have  ventured  there,  inanima .’  I  should  like  to 
hear  .about  them.” 

“  Oh,  1  know  she  does,  by  her  smile.  Now  do, 
dear  miimm:i,  l«-ll  us  a  mountain  story  !” 

“  .'some  of  lliein  are  strange  tales.  What  .should 
you  think,  Marry,  of  a  town  on  one  of  those  high 
mountains,  where  two  men  should  meet  in  the 
street,  one  mnlfled  up  in  all  the  warm  clothes  he 
can  gel,  and  still  complaining  of  the  cold;  the 
other,  puffing  and  p.anting,  with  very  little  clothes 
on ;  ;ind  .so  oppressed  with  the  heat,  that  he  can 
hardly  support  himself;  while  a  third  man  stands 
by,  and  says  the  weather  is  very  pleasant  and  tem- 
jicralc.” 

“  1  should  think  At-  was  the  only  one  who  w.a.s 
in  his  right  senses.  1  could  not  lie  very  hot  and 
very  cold  in  the  same  place  at  the  s.anie  minute.” 

“  Will  may  lie  sure,  Harry,  there  is  something 
in  this  that  we  do  not  understand.  Can  you  e.\ plain 
it,  mamma?” 

“  I  think  I  c.an.  Th.at  mountain  is  in  a  very  hot 
country  ;  and  in  all  climates,  the  .air  cm  the  .summits 
of  high  mountains  is  extremely  cold.  The  moun¬ 
tain  1  was  ju>it  now  sjieaking  of  is  in  Peru,  near 
the  equator ;  and  therefore  the  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  must  lx*,  like  other  countries  in  the 
torrid  zone,  excessively  hot.  Suppose  the  town  is 
built  half-way  up  the  ascent  from  tliehurning  plain 
to  the  frozen  siimniit:  when  the  traveller  from  the 
hot  jdain  below  arrives  there,  he  begins  to  feel 
chillv;  while  another  person  coming  down  from  the 
snowy  region  at  the  top,  is  quite  oppre.s.sed  with 
heat.  Do  you  uiulcrstaiul  this  .’  ” 

“Yes.”  replied  Lucy;  “  e.ach  of  the  Irav’cllers 
compares  what  he  feels  now,  with  what  he  felt  a 
little  while  ago.  But  how  do  people  travel  among 
these  mountains  ?  ” 

“  They  have  many  dilliculties  to  encounter,  not 
only  from  the  steepness  and  ruggediicss  of  the  roads, 
but  from  the  deep,  rapid  torrc'iits,  which  rush  down 
from  the  mountains  with  such  impetuous  force  as 
would  .soon  wash  away  bridges,  like  those  we  set- 
in  England,  even  if  it  were  jmssible  to  huihl  them. 
To  rc'medy  this  inconvenience,  the  natives,  long 
before  Eurojieans  visited  Peru,  contrived  to  make 
bridges  with  ro|x-s,  which  they  fixed  to  strong  jxists, 
or  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river.  Such  bridges  are  still  used  iu  Peru,  and,  al¬ 


though  so  simple  intlieir  construction,  are  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  largest,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  lnnge^t  bridge  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
heard  of,  is  between  Quito  and  Lima:  travellers 
may  safely  pa.ss  over  it  with  loaded  mules.” 

“  1  do  not  wonder,”  tsiid  Harry,  “at  men  passing 
over  such  bridges,  Ix-cau.se  we  know’  how  easily 
sailors  climb  the  rigging — but  that  such  stupid,  ob¬ 
stinate  things  as  mules  can  be  nmde  to  do  it,  is  very 
strange.” 

“  You  do  the  mules  injustice,  Harry.  I  perceive 
you  do  not  know  what  they  are  capable  of,  or  you 
would  not  call  them  stupid.  If  you  like  if.  I  will 
tell  you  the  difficulties  wiiicli  some  tiavelleis  li;ui 
to  encounter  in  a  journey  from  (iuyaqnil  to  (}nilo; 
and  I  think,  when  you  have  heard  my  story,  you 
will  have  a  better  opinion  of  mules. 

“The  principal  jx-rsons  whose  adventures  I  am 
going  to  rel.ale,  were  two  Spaniards,  Don  George 
.Iuan,and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  Tliey  wore  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  Indians  who  acted  as  guides, 
and  .some  other  persons  who  travelled  with  them. 
A  river,  the  .source  of  which  is  in  the  Ande.s,  dis- 
charge.s  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  (Juyaquil,  and 
thus  afforded  our  travellers  the  opportiinitv  of  per¬ 
forming  at  least  a  part  of  their  journey  in  lioafs. 
which  conveyed  them  up  tlii-.i  river  to  the  foot  ol 
the  mountains,  w’here  they  h.ad  ordered  mules  and 
guides  to  meet  them.  One  of  the  first  towns  they 
came  to  on  the  mountains  was  called  Tarigagua, 
where  they  liegan  to  feel  the  cold  in  the  manner  1 
have  de.scribed  to  you  ;  though  they  observed,  that 
jx-ople  who  were  coming  down  the  mountain, 
thouglit  Tarigagua  was  a  very  hot  place.  After 
leaving  that  town,  they  found  they  had  engaged  in 
a  very  difficult  enterpri.se;  for  the  steepness  and  rug- 
gediiess  of  the  road  were  greater  than  you  can  ima¬ 
gine  In  many  jdaces  the  path  was  .so  narrow 
that  the  mule.s  had  scarcely  room  to  set  their  feet. 
In  other  parts  the  road  was  full  of  such  steep  holes, 
that  when  the  mules  set  their  feet  into  them,  the 
rider’s  feet  were  drawn  along  the  ground.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have  done  without  the.s<- 
holes,  which  served  as  .so  many  step.s  for  the  poor 
mules,  preventing  them  from  .slipping  back,  as  they 
probably  would  have  done,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  .ste(  pness  of  the  mountain,  if  they  had  not 
such  firm  resting-places  for  their  feet.  However, 
if  the  anitnal  does  not  place  lus  feet  juojierly,  the 
rider  mu.sl  fall ;  and  if  he  falls  on  the  .side  of  the 
precipice,  he  jx-rishes.  Where  the.se  hole.s  are 
wanting,  the  danger  is  .still  greater ;  for  the  roads 
are  slij)jx*ry  as  well  a.s  steep,  bccau.se  the  soil  is 
chalky,  and  tlie  frequent  rains  make  it  always 
wet.” 

Lucy  oxpres.sed  her  wonder  that  any  man  would 
ch(X)sc  to  risk  breaking  his  neck  by  travelling  such 
a  rcKul. 

Her  mother  look  no  notice  of  this  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  hut  went  on  with  the  story. 

“  Our  travellers  undertook  this  journey  by  order 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  directed  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  his  American  provinces  to  afford  them  ev¬ 
ery  necessary  assistance.  They  availed  themselves 
of  this,  and  sometimes  sent  their  guides  forward 
with  spades,  to  dig  little  trenches  .'icross  the  road, 
which  lossened  the  danger  of  .slipping.  But  after 
everr  precaution  has  been  taken,  the  precipices  are 
so  frightful,  that  in  travelling  this  road,  even  the 
most  courageous  tremble.” 


*  Soutb't  CvotpanUre  View  ot  tbe  rnacii>tl  Mounttinf. 
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“  When  the  poor  travellers  hail,  with  all  this  toil 
and  danger,  attained  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
they  found  that  to  descend  on  the  other  side  wa« 
an  undertaking  equally  a«  formidable.  Imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  you  behold  Don  Tlloa  and  his 
companions  on  the  brink  of  one  of  those  steep  de¬ 
clivities  so  common  among  the  Andes.  Their  mules 
suddenly  stop ;  and  even  if  their  riders  are  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  spur  them  forward,  they  re¬ 
main  immovable.  Iiuieed  the  poor  animals  have 
cause  to  dread  the  steepness  of  the  descent.  Now 
it  is  that  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  reason  ;  for 
they  not  only  attentively  view  the  road  before  them, 
l.iit  th  \  ti.-nddv*  :•  i !  snort  at  the  danger.  On  one 
'iide  of  the  narrow  path  rise  steep  and  eratrsty  emi¬ 
nences  ;  here  and  there  the  roots  of  trees  arc  seen 
above  the  .soil,  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  away 
the  earth  which  covered  them.  The  other  side  of 
the  path  is  a  frightful  precipice,  down  which  the 
mule  and  his  rider  must  both  be  thrown,  if  tiie  least 
accident  should  interrupt  the  steadiness  of  their 
motion.” 

“Oh,  mamma!”  exclaimed  Lucy,  “  1  am  sure  I 
>hould  have  come  to  a  dead  stop.  I  could  nev»r 
venture  to  guide  my  mule  down  such  a  place." 

‘•Th:*  mule  vouIJ  manage  that  business  lietter 
than  you  could,  if  you  left  the  direction  of  it  to  him.” 

“  The  mule  !  a  beast  wiser  than  his  rider  !  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  wonderful  for  a  mule  to  manage 
going  down  a  steep  place  better  than  a  little  girl 
like  Lucy;  but  surely  a  uuin  w’ould  know  fx'tter 
what  to  do.” 

“  Even  a  man  ought  to  do  nothing,  Harry,  but 
keep  himself  fast  in  the  saddle,  without  attempting 
either  to  guide  or  to  check  his  beast;  for  the  least 
motion  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilihritirn  of 
the  mule,  and  in  that  case  they  must  both  unavoid¬ 
ably  |>erish.” 

“  How’  could  such  a  little  thing  as  that  kill  them  ?'* 

“  1  perceive  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  cipiilihrivin.  Did  you  ever  balance  a 
spoon  on  the  edge  of  your  tea-cup  ?” 

“  No,  mamma ;  but  I  have  often  tried.  I  thotight 
I  could  do  it  because  Lucy  did  ;  but  the  least  little 
touch,  or  even  the  shaking  of  my  hand,  was  sure 
to  send  it  one  way  or  another.” 

“  When  Lucy's  s|)oon  w’as  exactly  poised,  it  was 
in  equilibrium.  If  you  pushed  it  ever  so  little,  it 
wouhl  fall  directly,  because  you  destroyed  the  ball 
ance,  or  the  rquilihrium. 

“.lust  as  if,  when  you  have  weighed  any  thing 
very  exactly,  you  put  a  little  more  into  one  of  the 
scales.” 

“  Yes,  that  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the 
balance.  And  the  traveller,  by  only  leaning  on  one 
side,  would  add  more  weight  to  that  side;  and,  of 
course,  the  mule  and  himself  must  lie  da.shed  down 
the  precipice.” 

“  Pray  go  on  with  your  story,  mamma.  I  long 
to  hear  how  they  managed.” 

“The  poor  mules  stooil  still,  as  I  told  you,  on 
the  brink  of  the  desc3nt.  The  Indian  guides  w’ent 
forward,  and  placed  themselves  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  holding  fast  by’  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  keep  themselves  from  slipping.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  they  encouraged  the  animals  with  their  shouts." 

“  Resolved  at  length  to  make  the  attempt,  the 
mules  placed  their  fore-feet  close  to  each  other : 
they  also  put  their  hind-feet  together,  but  a  little 
forward,  as  if  going  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude, 


after  taking,  as  it  wea*,  a  surwy  of  the  nxid,  they  | 
slid  down  with  a.stonishmg  swiftness.  Their  skill  j 
is  truly’  w’onderful ;  for,  in  this  rapid  motion,  when 
they  seem  to  have  lost  all  government  of  them¬ 
selves,  they  follow  exactly  the  ditferent  windings  of 
the  roail,  as  if  ihcv  had  beforehand  settled  in  their 
minds  the  rout  which  they  were  to  pursue.  There 
would  otherwise  be  noiH»ssibility  of  travelling  over  j 
such  places,  where  the  salty  of  the  rider  deiH'nds  j 
upon  the  exjierience  and  skill  of  his  lieasi.  It  is  j 
curious  to  observe,  where  the  road  hapjiens  to  Ik* 
winding,  with  what  exactness  thev  streatch  out 
their  foiv-l\:s.  to  pies<.ive  their  balance:  and  how 
they  inakt  I'l  •  /eti’i,-  io;  ii-nr.ioi'i  of  the  btKly, 
which  are  nect  .'Siry  to  eiiai'Ie  them  to  follow  the 
various  turns  of  liie  roiul ;  and  with  what  dexterity 
they  stop  themselves  when  they  arrive  at  the  hot-  j 
tom  of  the  descent.  Some  mules,  after  being  long  j 
used  to  thesi*  journeys,  acquire  a  reputation  tor  I 
their  skill  and  .safety’,  and  are  accordingly  highly  i 
valued.”  I 

“  Really,  mamma,  this  is  the  nto«t  wonderful  of  j 
all  your  stories.  How  I  should  like  to  have  a  I’e-  j 
ruvian  mule."  j 

“  If  you  had,  Harry,  I  suppose  your  next  wish  ! 
would  be  i'l.  ;;  IVnu  iaii  leoimtain,  to  slide  down  | 
hut  we  rnu.'t  not  Jorge t  Don  Ulloa,  What  liecame  | 
of  him  afteiward,  mamma.-”  ' 

“  W’hcii  the  travellers  had  passc'd  these  moun- 1 
tains,  the  country  before  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  | 
could  reach,  was  a  level,  o(K*n  plain,  without  trees  { 
or  mountains,  and  covered  with  corn-fields.  Here  j 
the  climate  was  temjierate,  and  the  fresh  verdure  I 
of  the  springing  corn  reminded  them  of  Eurojie.  j 
They  rested  .some  (hays  at  (iuaranda,  and  then  pro-  ; 
ceeded  on  their  journey.  They  crossed  the  desert  i 
of  Chimborazo,  leaving  the  mountain  of  that  name  j 
on  the  left.”  | 

“  Chimbora/o  is  the  highest  of  all  the  mountains  j 
in  your  jiicture,  mamma ;  and  it  seems  to  rise  from  i 
a  plain,  that  is  itself  much  higher  than  a  great  | 
many  mountains.  I  thmk  this  picture  explains  the  | 
country  very  well,  though  you  say  it  is  not  a  view  I 
of  it.” 

“  I  am  glml  you  seem  to  understand  the  design 
of  that  picture.  After  crossing  the  desert  of  Chim- ' 
borazo,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Quito. 
While  they  were  travelling  over  the  elevated  plain 
I  just  mentioned,  they  jiansed  by  the  ruins  of  two  | 
palaces  of  the  Incas,  or  native  princes,  who  gov-  j 
erned  Peru  liefore  that  country  was  conquered  by  i 
the  Spaniards.”  I 

“  I  do  not  like  conquerers,”  said  Lucy.  “  I  j 
thought  Don  Ulloa  was  a  traveller  who  went  to  .see  , 
every  thing  that  is  curious  and  beautiful,  but  if  he 

went  to  make  war  ujxin  the  jioor  natives - ” 

“  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  that 
kind,”  interrupted  her  mother:  “Don  Ulloa  was 
sent  into  Peru  by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
make  some  observations  which  at  that  time  were 
particularly  interesting  to  men  of  science.  You 
are  now  too  young  to  understand  any  particular 
explanation  of  the  object  of  his  journey ;  however, 

I  may  tell  you  that  even  learned  men  were  then  in 
doubt  respecting  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Don  Ulloa 
was  one  of  a  party  who  went  to  Quito,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  make  some  measurements  which 
would  discover  the  truth.” 

“  How  long  ago  was  that  said  Harry. 

“  About  eighty  years.” 
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“  Then  I  know  one  thing  that  puzzled  wise  men 
eighty  years  ago ;  for  you  told  me  that  the  earth  is 
in  the  shape  of  an  orange  !” 

rLLO.X’s  VISIT  TO  PITH  INCA. 

“  M  am.ma.”  said  Lucy,  •*  how  did  Don  UlKui  like 
tiuito  when  he  got  there?  I  wish  you  would  tell 
us  something  more  about  him.” 

“  Hi*  louiul  quito  situated  in  a  very’  pleas’int  and 
fertile  country,  enjoying  the  temjierate  warmth,  the 
Mowers  iind  verdim*  of  a  jierpetual  spring.  There 
is  but  little  diM'erence  in  the  sea.sons;  only  in  th(»s«* 
months  which  answer  to  our  winter  thev  have  fre¬ 
quent  and  violent  r:\ms.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
a.scent  of  Piclunca,  one  of  the  mountains  of  that 
remarkable  chain,  the  southern  jiait  of  which  is 
called  the  Andes.” 

“  Is  Pichinca  one  of  the  highest  of  the  .\ndes  ?” 

“  No,  there  are  several  much  higher.  We  will 
look  at  our  mountain  picture  again,  it  you  plea.se. 
This  jK'ak,  which  ri.ses  a  little  above  the  limit  of 
jK‘rjielual  snow,  represents  the  summit  of  Pichinca ; 
and  these  houses,  a  gcKKl  way  lower  down,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  show  how  far  the  city  of  (iuito  is  eleva¬ 
ted  above  the  surface  of  the  st*a.  You  see  that 
tiuito  is  not  far  from  a  middle  di.stance  In  tween  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  the  region  of  jieriK'tual  snow. 
This  accounf.s  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
which  would  render  tiuitoa  very  plea.sant  residence, 
were  it  not  for  the  frequent  and  very'  violent  thun- 
der-stonns  with  which  it  is  visited.  Our  travellers 
were  very  well  pleas<*d  to  rest  there  awhile,  from 
their  fatiguing  journey;  then,  being  joined  by  the 
Frenchmen  whom  they  exjiected,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  jiarties. 

“  Don  (ieorge  .luan  went  with  one  jiarty  to  the 
mountaisi  of  Pambamarca ;  and  IVm  Antonio  de 
Ulloa,  with  two  of  his  friend.s,  and  such  a.ssistant.s 
as  they  thought  would  b<‘  necessary,  dimed  np  to 
the  highest  summit  of  Pichinca,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  tw’entv-three  days.” 

“  That  IS  surprising,”  said  Lucy.  “  How  could 
they  stay  so  long  within  the  limit  of  perjietual  snow 
and  e.scajx?  being  frozen  to  death  !  I  should  like  to 
know  how  they  managed.” 

“  The  first  thing  they  thought  necessary,  wa.s  to 
provide  themselves  with  some  shelter  fnim  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  cold.  They  would  have  pitched  a  tent, 
but  the  summit  of  thi.-v  mountain  i.s  only  a  rocky 
crag,  and  there  wa.H  not  rexim  enough  to  receive 
their  tent :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  erecting  a  hut,  so  small  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  they  could  all  creep  into  it. 
The  ascent  of  this  stujiendous  rock,  from  the  place 
where  the  mule.s  could  come,  was  so  craggy,  that 
it  could  only  be  climbed  on  foot ;  and  to  get  up, 
cost  them  four  hours  of  painful  labor.” 

“  Don  Ulloa,  when  he  had  climbed  about  half 
way,  was  so  fatigued,  that  he  fell  down,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  without  sense  or  motion  ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  next  day  that  he  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  renew  his  attempt  of  climbing  the  rock  ; 
and  even  then,  he  would  scarcely  have  succeeded, 
if  the  Indians  had  not  helped  him  in  the  steepest 
place**. 

“  They  were  all  glad  to  remain  in  their  little  hut 
as  much  as  they  could,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  cold,  and  from  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

“  They  were  often  surrounded  in  this  lofty  region 
by  so  thick  a  fog,  that  they  could  not  see  any  thing. 
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unU-SM  It  wa*  almrist  clow  to  them  When  the  fog 
cleared  away,  they  saw  the  clouds  sink  downward, 
movinj^  nearer  to  the  surface  ut  the  earth,  and  on 
all  sides  surroiindirig  the  mountain  to  a  vjist  dis¬ 
tance.  This  expanse  of  clouds  had  the  appearance 
of  the  sea,  and  the  rock  f»n  which  our  travellers 
ha  l  erected  their  little  dwellinir,  ap])eared  like  an 
island  risint?  almve  the  waters.” 

“  And  here  they  stood,  I  suppose,  like  |K)or  Ed¬ 
win.” 

“  Can  you  remember  that  description,  my  dear 
Lucy  ?  Rejieat  it,  if  you  can.” 

•*  .\nd  oft  ihs  craftcy  clifl'hr  h>ved  to  climb, 

Wh*-n  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 

What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime. 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast! 

And  view  th’cnormoua  waste  of  vapor,  tost 
In  billows  lenfftheninff  to  thu  horizon  round. 

Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  inountains  now  emboss’d  ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls  along  the  hoar  profound.” 

“  In  some  respects  tho.sp  lines  are  very  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  jirosjiect  that  met  the  eyes  of  our  travel¬ 
lers.  We  must,  however,  omit  the  sounds  that  rose 
through  the  mist  to  the  ear  of  hMwiit;  for  the 
ilreaiy  solitudes  of  Pichinca  are  far  Ux)  lofty,  for 
the  song  of  the  shepherd,  or  the  bleating  of  his 
flixks,  to  lie  heard  there. 

“  No  sound  of  any  thing  that  ka.s  life  approaches 
those  frightful  .solitudes  When  the  clouds  de¬ 
scended  toward  the  earth,  in  the  manner  I  have 
descrilicd,  violent  lenqiests  diKhargcd  themselves 
on  Quito  and  the  surrounding  country.  Vivid  | 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  darling  among  the 
clouds  lieneath,  while  the  awful  rolling  of  tl  e 
thunder  app«*ared  still  more  terriflic,  from  the  echoes 
of  the  neighlKuing  mountains,  which  returned  and 
increasc*d  the  .sound.  While  these  tremendous  tem- 
liests  rageii  beneath  them,  on  the  summit  of  Picliinca 
they  enjoyed  a  delightful  serenity :  the  wind  was 
abated,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  sun  moderatedjhe  severity  of  the  cold.  But 
when  the  clouds  rose  again  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  snow  and  ha'l  fell  continually,  and  the 
wind  returned  with  all  its  violence.  The  travellers 
were  then  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  their  hut,  which 
sometime.s  apjKuu-ed  in  danger  of  lieing  blown  from 
the  edge  of  the  prc*cipice  on  which  it  was  built,  or 
of  licing  buried  under  the  immen.se  quantity  of  ice 
and  snow  which  fell  ujxm  it  every  day.” 

“  You  said  the  hut  was  so  small  they  could 
hardly  crowd  into  it— how  did  they  contrive  to 
employ  them.selves  when  they  were  so  cramiiod  ?” 

They  kept  a  lamp  or  two  burning,  and  when 
the  weather  conlined  them  to  to  their  place  of  shel¬ 
ter,  they  amused  tliemselves  with  reailing.  Hut  the 
ilangi'r  of  the  hut  being  blown  down  the  precipice 
was  K>  grt‘at,  that  every  time  it  snowed  they  were 
forced  to  sally  out  with  shovels,  to  free  it  from  the 
load  of  snow,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  too 
heavy  for  the  roof  (o  supjiort. 

“  You  may  supjiose  they  must  surter  a  great 
deal  from  the  rigor  of  such  a  climate.  Their  feet 
were  swelled,  and  so  tender,  that  walking  gave 
them  extreme  j*ain.  Their  hands  were  covered 
with  chilblains ;  their  lips  swelled  and  chapjied, 
so  that  the  motion  of  them  in  sjieaking  or  laughing 
occasioneil  so  much  pain,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  bo  very  silent.” 

“  That  was  worse  than  all  the  rest,”  said  Harry : 


“  it  must  be  dismal,  not  to  talk  and  entertain  one 
another,  where  there  was  so  little  to  amuse  them.” 

“  But  why,”  inquired  Lucy,  “  did  they  not  make 
a  fire  to  warm  thfm.selves  r” 

“  1  lielieve  they  hail  one  occa.Monally,  at  least 
while  they  were  cooking ;  but  it  is  not  likely  they 
could  take  charcoal  enough  witii  them  to  keep  a 
fire  constantly.  Their  common  food,  in  this  in¬ 
hospitable  place,  was  a  little  rice,  boiled  with  some 
flesh  or  fowl,  which  they  ptocured  from  Quito;  and, 
instead  of  water,  their  jiot  \v;us  filled  with  icc. 
While  they  were  eating,  every  one  w.is  obliged  to 
kiM'p  his  plate  over  a  rhaling-dish  of  coals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  fcKxl  from  free/ing.  At  lir>t  they  thought 
that  drinking  .strong  liquors  would  warm  them ; 
hilt  they  found  that  they  did  not  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  cold  any  lietter  than  common 
water;  and  knowing  that  such  liquors  were  inju- 
riou.s  to  health,  they  very  seldom  tasted  them. 
Sometimes  they  gave  a  little  to  their  Imlians,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  jiains  to  plea.se  them,  and  keep 
them  in  grxxl  humor ;  but  they  so  exceedingly  dis- 
liked  the  cold,  that  they  determined  to  leave  their 
masters,  and  return  to  the  habitations  of  men. 

“  It  was  quite  in  their  power  to  do  this  liefore 
the  travellers  coni  1  suspect  anv  lliiiiir  of  the  matter. 
You  .shall  hear  how  it  happened.  There  being  on 
the  top  of  the  rock  no  room  to  pitch  a  ten’,  for  the 
Indians,  they  used,  every  evening,  to  retire  to  a 
cave  lower  down  on  the  mountain,  whore,  besides 
lieing  warmer  on  account  of  the  lower  situation, 
they  could  keep  a  constant  fire,  and,  of  course,  had 
!  much  better  quarters  than  their  masters.  Ik'fore 
they  withdrew  at  night,  they  fastened  the  door  of 
the  hut  on  the  outside ;  and  as  every  night  the  hail 
and  snow  formed  a  wall  against  the  door,  it  was 
the  Imsincss  of  one  or  two  of  them  to  go  up  the 
rock,  early  every  morning,  and  clear  away  the  snow, 
before  the  door  could  be  opened.  When  Don  Ulloa 
and  his  friends  had  been  four  or  five  days  upon 
their  dreary  rock,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  one 
morning,  by  the  Indians  not  coming  to  clear  the 
snow  from  the  door  a.s  usual.  It  was  vain  for 
them  to  attempt  to  g’t  out :  they  were  completely 
shut  in.  Ten  o’clock, eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o'clock 
came,  and  no  appearance  of  any  one  to  relieve 
them.” 

“  Oh,  how  shocking !”  exclaimed  the  children. 

“  How  could  anybody  be  so  cruel — so  deceitful !” 

“  Happily  for  them,  one  cf  the  Indians  had  .some 
feelings  of  compxssion.  Ho  would  not  yield  to  the 
|>ersuasions  of  his  companions,  who  set  out  on 
their  return  home ;  hut  when  they  were  gone,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  half  buried  hut,  and  cheered  his 
masters  wfith  the  sound  of  his  voice.  After  great 
difficulty,  he  ojiened  a  w’ay  for  them  to  get  out, 
when  they  all  began  to  clear  the  hut  from  the  mas- 
w's  of  snow  which  had  been  collecting  upon  it 
during  so  many  hours. 

“The  first  thing  to  bo  thought  of,  after  clearing 
the  hut,  was  to  procure  some  other  assistance,  in- 
stoail  of  those  who  had  so  basely  de.<5erted  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  sent  the  faithful  Indian  to 
Quito.  The  governor  of  that  city  sent  some  men, 
who  also  slipped  away  in  two  days.  After  this,  he 
found  a  better  plan,  and  sent  four  Indians,  under 
the  care  of  an  officer,  who  kept  them  to  their  duty ; 
and  they  were  relieved  by  fresh  men  every  fourth 
day.” 

“  Ha !  ha !  that  was  a  good  plan !  Like  chang- 
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ing  guard,  you  know,  mamma.  But  will  you  just 
tell  us  what  use  there  could  be  in  their  living  for 
twenty-three  days  on  the  top  of  that  frightful  rock  ?” 

“  You  know,  Harry,  1  told  you,  in  the  beginning, 
that  you  were  too  young  to  understand  their  ojk'- 
ration.s.  The  immediate  rea.son  for  choosing  such 
a  situation  wxs,  that  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
convenient  one  for  making  signals  to  the  otlier 
company,  who  were  stationed  at  Pambamarca;  but 
the  wind  sometimes  blew  down  the  signals;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  summit  of  one  mountain  was 
clear,  that  of  another  was  so  shrouded  with  mist, 
that  the  signals  could  not  be  seen.  Therefore  thev 
determined  to  erect  the  signals  in  a  lower  sitiuitioii. 
ruid  more  favorable  climate.” 

“  Then  all  they  had  suffered  was  in  vain,”  said 
Lucy. 

“  Not  quite.  They  gained  a  hardihood  and  cour¬ 
age  that  rnaiie  them  think  little  of  the  difficultic.s 
they  encountered  afterward:  they  became  accu.s- 
tomed  to  continual  solitude,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
coar.se  provision  ;  and  the  cold  of  the  deserts,  at  the 
iKittorn  of  the  stormy  summits,  appeared  moderate 
to  them,  who  had  ju.st  descended  from  such  frozen 
regions. 

“The  cabins  of  the  Indian.^,  and  the  stalls  loi 
cattle,  scattered  up  and  down  on  the  skirl.**  of  the 
mounkiins,  where  they  used  to  lodge  in  pa.ssing 
from  one  desert  to  another,  seemed  like  spacious 
jialaces,  when  compared  with  their  little  hut  on  the 
top  of  Pichinca.” 

“  Well,  they  certainly  learned  to  be  very  easily 
pleased.” 

“  And  he  that  has  learned  to  lie  content  with  a 
little,  has  travelled  a  great  way  on  the  road  to  hap¬ 
piness.” 

“  Mamma,”  said  Harry,  “  I  heard  you  reading 
some  verses  to  my  father  last  night,  and  they 
sounded  very  pretty;  but  I  could  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

“  That  is  very  likely.  Had  you  any  jiarticular 
reason  for  wi.shing  to  understand  them  .*” 

“  Y'es,  very  particular.  I  believe  partly  becuusi' 
they  sounded  like  something  grand  and  noble,  and 
I  like  such  things;  but,  most  esiiecially,  I  liked 
them  liecause  they  were  about  the  Andes.” 

“  What  did  they  say  of  the  Andes,  Harry  I 
should  like  to  learn  a  verse  about  them.” 

“  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  for  I  did  not  understand 
the  ver.se.s  myself.  I  know  they  were  about  the 
Andes,  and  a  giant,  and  a  throne  of  clouds.  That 
was  the  thing  that  puzzelled  me  ;  for  you  know, 
Lucy,  a  giant  must  be  too  heavy  to  sit  upon  a 
cloud :  the  thing  is  quite  impossible.” 

“  1  know  now,  my  dear  Harry,  what  passage  it 
was  that  so  pleased  and  puzzled  you;  and  I  think, 
if  you  arc  jiatient  and  attentive,  you  will  be  able  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  it,  with  very  little  help. 
Bring  me  the  ‘  Pleasures  of  Hoix*’  from  that  table, 
and  you  shall  read  it.” 

“I  should  understand  it  much  better,  if  you 
would  read  it  to  me,  dear  mamma.” 

“  Yery  well :  I  will  read  it  to  you  first,  in  short 
portions,  and  you  shall  explain  it  to  me  yourselves : 
‘  Lo,  where  to  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yield.s 
His  bark,  careering  o’er  unfathomed  fields.’” 

Harry  said,  “The  pilot  gives  up  his  ship  to  lie 
blown  along  by  the  wind.  How  the  ship  can  ca¬ 
reer  over  the  fields,  1  do  not  understand.” 

“  The  word  ‘  fields’  is  used  in  a  sense  to  which 


you  are  not  accustomed.  Poets  often  take  such 
liberties  ;  and  for  this  reason,  children  ought  not  to 
read  jKietrv  without  having  it  explained  to  them 
Thus  you  may  read  of  ‘  the  liquid  plain,’  when  the 
sea  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of;  and,  by  ‘  unfath¬ 
omed  fields,’  is  also  meant  the  sea—  a  sea  that  has 
not  been  fathomed.  I  believe  you  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  word.” 

“  Oh,  yes.  To  fathom  the  sea,  is  to  let  a  rope 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  to  find  how  deep  it  is, 
and  that  rope  is  called  a  .sounding  line.  Read  those 
two  lines  aijain,  if  you  plea.se,  mamma.” 

“  You  will  find  no  ditficulty  in  understanding 
them  now,  I  lielieve. 

‘  Lo,  wliere  to  wintry  winds  the  i*ilot  yields 
llis  bark,  careerinjt  o’er  unfathonied  fields. 

Xow  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar. 

Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 

With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurled. 

Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world.’” 

imey  supiKised  the  Andes  are  called  g-mnf,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ii?  high,  compared  to  other  hills,  as 
a  giatil  is,  compared  to  other  meti. 

“  Very  well  explained,  Lucy.  But  why  is  Andes 
‘  giant  of  the  western  star  ?’  In  which  hemisphere 
are  the  Andes  ?” 

“  Western,  western,  mamma!  I  knew  that ;  but 
I.ucy  looks  so  puzzled.” 

“  Brother,  it  is  not  t/inf  which  puzzles  me  :  it  is 
his  meteor  staiuhird.  I  know,  if  he  had  any  stand¬ 
ard  at  all,  the  winds  would  make  as  free  with  it, 
as  they  did  with  Don  I’lloa’s  hut,  and  with  his 
signals.  Can  you  explain  it,  mamma  ?” 

“  Meteors  are  extremely  common  in  those  ele¬ 
vated  regions.  Don  Ulloa  mentions  them  rejieat- 
edly;  and  if  you  recollect  the  description  1  gave 
you  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  Pichinca,  when 
the  clouds  de.scending  tow’ard  the  earth,  gathered 
round  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  I  think  you  wall 
agree  that  the  ix)et  may  very  projierly  say,  that  the 
giant  Andes 

‘  Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world.”’ 

Thank  you,  mamma;  1  understand  the  lines 
jierfectly  now,  and  they  seem  prettier  than  when  I 
first  heard  them.  But  1  think  there  is  one  mistake.” 

“  What  is  that,  my  dear  ?” 

“  I  think  it  .should  be 

Now  on  Pacific  waves  he  rides  afar ; 
because  the  Andes  are  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
not  on  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

“  I  like  that  objection,  Lucy :  it  is  reas^inable, 
and  shows  you  think  while  you  are  reading.” 

“Harry  sjiid,  “You  did  not  tell  us  anything 
about  meteors  before,  T  believe.  Pray  what  does 
Don  Ulloa  say  about  them  I" 

“  He  Kiys  that  they  are  very  frequent,  and  gives 
a  particular  description  of  one  that  appeared  while 
he  wa.s  at  (iuito.” 

“  Will  you  tell  us  that  story  too,  mamma  ?” 

“  The  windows  of  the  house  in  which  Don  Ulloa 
lodged  while  he  was  at  (iuito,  looked  toward  the 
mountain  of  I’ichinca.  One  evening,  about  nine 
o’clock,  he  was  surprised  by  an  extraordinary  light 
darting  through  the  crevices  of  his  window-shutters; 
at  the  same  time  he  heard  a  bu.stle  in  the  street. 
Hastening  to  the  window,  he  wa'*  in  time  to  see  a 
most  brilliant  meteor  passing  through  the  air,  from 
the  west  toward  the  south.  It  apjieared  to  ri.se 
from  the  side  of  Pichinca,  like  a  globe  of  fire,  :ind 
was  solai^e,  that  it  shed  a  light  all  over  that  part 


of  the  city'  which  faces  the  mountain.  No  wonder 
so  bright  and  beautiful  an  object  should  draw  the 
inhabitaiits  of  t^uito  from  their  houses,  to  watch  it.s 
course.  Its  splendor  lieg-an  gradually  to  grow 
fainter,  till  at  last  it  became  verv  dim  ;  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  glide  behind  the  siunmit  of  another  mountain, 
it  was  entirely  lost  to  their  sight.” 

“I  like  that  story ;  ;ind  if  ever  such  a  meteor 
should  appear  in  this  country,  I  wish  I  m:»v  see 
the  light  shine  through  the  enu  k  of  the  window- 
shutter.” 

W  !  •:  E  WILLIE. 

Fare  thee  well,  our  last  and  fairest ! 

Dear  wee  Willie,  fare  thee  well ; 

He  who  lent  thee,  hath  recalled  thee 
Back  with  Him  .tnd  His  to  dwell. 

Fifteen  moons  their  silver  lustre 
1  'Illy  o’er  thy  brow  had  shed. 

When  thy  spirit  j<»ined  the  seraphs. 

And  thy  dust  the  dead. 

Like  a  sunbeam  through  our  dwelling 
Shone  thy  presence,  bright  and  calm; 

Thou  did’.'t  add  a  zest  to  pleasure — 

To  our  sorrows  thou  wast  balm ; 

Brighter  beamed  thine  eyes  than  summer  ; 

And  thy  first  attempt  at  sjieech 
Thrilled  our  heart-strings  with  a  rapture 
Music  ne’er  could  reach. 

As  we  gazed  upon  thee  sleeping. 

With  thy  fine  fair  locks  outspread, 
Thoudid.st  seem  a  little  angel. 

Who  from  heaven  to  earth  had  strayed  ; 
.Vnd,  entraneed,  we  watched  the  vision. 

Halt' in  ho|>e,  and  half  affright, 

Lest  what  we  deemed  ours,  and  earthly, 
t^hould  dissolve  in  light. 

J?nows  o’ermantled  hill  and  valley, 

.'jullen  clouds  begrimed  the  sky. 

When  the  first  drear  doubt  oppressed  us. 

That  our  child  wa*  doomed  to  die! 

Through  each  long  night-watch  the  taper 
Showed  the  hectic  of  thy  cheek  ; 

And  each  anxious  dawn  beheld  thee 
More  worn  out,  and  weak. 

Twas  even  then  IVstruction’s  angel 
Shook  his  pinions  o’er  our  path, 

.Seized  the  rosiest  of  our  household. 

And  struck  Charlie  down  in  death! 

Fearful !  awful !  Desolation 
On  our  lintel  set  his  sign  ; 

And  we  turned  from  his  sad  death-bed, 

Willie,  round  to  thine  ! 

As  the  beams  of  spring’s  first  morning 
Through  the  silent  chamber  played, 

Idfelesp,  in  mine  arms  1  raised  thee. 

And  in  thy  small  coffin  laid ; 

Ere  the  day-star  with  the  darknes-s 
Niue  times  had  triumphant  striven, 

In  one  grave  had  met  your  ashes. 

And  your  souls  in  heaven  ! 

Five  ware  ye,  the  beauteous  blossonts 
Of  our  hopes,  and  hearts,  and  heartii ; 

Two  asleep  lie  buried  under — 

Three  for  us  yet  gladden  earth. 

Thee,  our  hyacinth,  gay  Charlie — 

Willie,  thee  our  snow-drop  pure. 

Back  to  us  shall  second  spring-time 
Never  more  allure  ' 

Vet,  while  thinking,  oh  our  lost  ones' 

Of  h«w  dear  ye  were  to  us. 

Why  should  dreams  of  doubt  and  darkness 


Haunt  our  troubled  spiriia  thus  ? 

Why,  acroe.<<  the  cold,  dim  church-yard. 

Fin  our  visions  of  despair  ? 

Seated  en  the  tomb.  Faith’s  angel 
.'^ailh — “  Ye  are  not  there.” 

VV'here,  then,  are  ye  ?  With  the  Savior 
Blest — for  ever  blest,  are  ye, 

’Mid  the  sinle:«  little  children 

Who  have  heard  his  “  Come  to  me  !  ” 
’Yond  the  shades  of  deutli’s  dark  valley. 

Now  ye  lean  iiiKui  his  breast. 

Where  the  wicked  dare  not  enter. 

And  the  weary  rest. 

We  are  wicked — we  are  weary  . 

For  us  pray  and  for  u.s  plead  ; 
lion,  who  ev.»r  hears  the  sinleas. 

May  through  you  the  sinful  heed. 

Pray  that,  through  Christ’s  mediation. 

All  our  faults  may  be  forgiven ; 

Plead  that  ye  be  gent  to  greet  us 
At  the  gates  of  heaven  ' 

THE  A  M  B I  T  I O  i:  S  1*  K I  M  HOSE. 

A  VABLE. 

BV  MB(.  nOFLASn. 

A  PRIMROSE  once  adorned  a  field  winch  wm 
divided  by  :i  hedge  from  a  beautiful -Hower  garden. 
Ttiis  plant  hapjiened  to  prow  in  rather  a  higher 
situation  than  some  of  her  kindnxi  (lowers ;  and  it 
also  hapuened  that  little  Miss  Primrose  jK)s(»es»»ed 
two  qualities  in  her  nature  likely  to  disturb  her 
reposi*  -ambition  ;ind  curiosity.  B«*caus«*  chance 
had  placed  her  on  more  e'evafed  t'nniiid,  .she  ttaik 
It  for  cranted  that  she  hail  more  merit  than  her 
compiinions;  and  becau.se  there  w'a.s  a  boundary 
near  her,  she  never  rested  till  she  hml  got  her  heaii 
high  enough  to  be  able  to  jieep  through  the  heilge, 
and  see  what  wa.s  on  the  other  side.  A  view  of 
the  tmrden  at  once  banished  jieace  from  the  breast 
of  the  primrose. 

“  Oh !”  cried  she,  “  that  fate  had  but  destined 
me  a  station  within  that  lovely  s|H>t,  even  as  the 
trefoil  or  white  clover  that  grows  amidst  the  press ; 
I  should  be  happy  if  I  w'ere  but  in  that  jiarailise  of 
delights.” 

The  parent  plant,  from  which  she  was  a  seeil- 
linp,  and  heanl  with  anxiety  the  lamentations  of 
her  ofispring. 

“  Ala.s!  my  sweet  daughter,”  said  she,  “  how 
comes  it  that, of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant 
neighborhood,  you  alone  should  pine  in  sorrow  ? 
Why,  when  you  enjoy  the  same  biessing  as  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  happiness  of  your  family  and  friends, 
are  you  not  satisfied  also 

“  Dear  mother,”  replied  the  foolish  Iit‘le  prim¬ 
rose,  “  if  you  were  but  in  my  place,  and  could  see 
through  the  hedge  what  I  have  the  constjint  view 
of,  you  would  no  longer  be  contented  with  your 
lowly  condition.  There  was  indeeil  a  time  when  I 
thought  the  field  in  which  we  grow  (this  world  of 
ours,)  all  that  was  delightful;  but  since  I  have 
seen  the  splendors  of  a  ganlen,  how  different  does 
ever)'  thing  appear !” 

“  Alas !  mv  beloved  flow  eret,  you  know  not 
what  yon  wish  for,  or  those  pampered  favorites  of 
fortune,  that  grow  within  the  garden’s  enclosure, 
would  no  longer  be  the  ohjects  of  your  envy.  In 
all  th.at  truly  constitutes  happiness,  we  enjoy  to  the 
full  a«  much  as  they  do :  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun 
and  the  lialmy  influence  of  the  dew  comes  to  all 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


alike.  You,  perhape,  lament  that  you  have  not  |  wishes,  and  the  station  for  which  she  had  so  often 
)he  protection  and  shelter  which,  in  inclement  {  sighed  ? 

weather,  is  afforded  to  the  puny  plants  that  have  j  As  time,  however,  passed  on,  and  the  charms  of 
been  rendered  tender  by  over  care,  to  which  i  novelty  wore  away,  the  primrost'  discovered  that 
every  breeze  is  a  whirlwind,  and  every  shower  a  '  even  the  attaiment  of  her  wishes  did  not  bring  all 
storm.  Rather  rejoice  in  tiie  vigor  which  renders  !  the  joy  they  promised.  There  w’a.s  a  chilliness  in 
you  independent  of  such  aid.  Or  jjerhaps  you  re-  all  around,  which  even  the  warm  rays  of  the 
gret,  my  child,  that  you  are  not  in  a  situation  to  cheering  sun  8c*emed  hardly  able  to  overcome ;  it 
share  that  admiration  you  think  you  merit.  While  was  the  coldness  of  reserve  that  js-rvaded  the 
we  in  this  secluded  spot  jtass  our  time  peiiceably  w'hole  place. 

amidst  our  own  kindred,  each  contented  with  its  Timid,  and  unused  to  the  society  into  vvhich  she 
own  condition,  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  had  lieen  brought,  the  stranger  tioweret  looked  up 
the  whole,  the  existence  of  those  whose  lot  you  in  awe  and  admiration,  to  the  stalely  plants  which 
think  so  desirable  is  jiassed  in  a  feverish  anxiety  grew  around  her. 

to  gain  admiration  ;  and  all  the  kindlier  feelings  “  I  wonder,”  thought  she,  “  when  I  shall  be  on 
are  stifled  in  the  desire  to  outshine  each  other,  terms  of  intimacy  with  my  fine  neighbors.  To  be 
Little  did  I  imagine,  when  I  beheld  my  fair  seed-  sure  it  is  not  for  one  of  my  rank  to  make  the  first 
ling  start  from  the  green  earth,  and  rejoiceil  in  the  advances  toward  acquaintanceship,  so  of  course  I 
advantageous  height  on  which  she  grew,  that  the  must  wait  patiently.” 

circumstances  of  lieing  lietter  off  than  her  cunijian-  Hut  jKiticnce  did  nothing  for  her ;  her  mild  de¬ 
ions  would  leail  to  the  vain  desire  of  filling  a  sfa-  meanor  and  unobtru.sive  manners  gained  her  no 


tion  for  which  nature  never  designed  her.’ 


good  will.  The  mo.st  worthless  weed  that  ever 


The  young  primrose  heard,  but  did  not  attend,  grew  would  as  soon  have  lieen  lulrnitted  into  the 
She  felt  no  conviction  from  rtie  argument  which  her  society  of  the  proud  children  of  the  jiarterre,  as 
parent  had  used.  Her  sickly  fancy  still  pursued  our  poor  little  primrose ;  for,  unfortunately,  she 
the  idea  that  to  be  among  the  garden  flowers  must  bore  the  mark  of  her  cast ;  she  was  a  field  Jlou'er. 
be  the  height  of  happiness ;  and  she  neglected  the  She  soon  discovered  that  in  this  place  there  were 
blessings  within  her  reach,  to  pine  after  those  many  degrees  of  rank.  The  trees  and  evergreens 
which,  to  all  ap|M*arance,  she  was  so  little  likely  flourished  in  solitary  grandeur,  because  they 


to  obtain. 

The  most  uubMiked  for  events,  however,  some¬ 
times  come  to  )»a.ss ;  and  .so  it  hapjiencd  with 


deemed  few  worthy  of  holding  intercourse  with 
them.  Next  to  them,  the  choicest  flowers  apjieared 
to  have  a  separate  court,  and  would  no  more  make 


the  little  primrose.  The  same  opening,  which  gave  friends  with  the  lower  order  of  flowers  than  with 
her  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  garden,  display-  the  primrose  herself. 

eil  her  to  the  sight  of  those  within  its  lioundaries ;  “  How  different  from  my  native  bank  !”  sighed 

and  a  little  girl,  who  was  one  day  running  along  the  primrose;  “where  the  stately  ash  kindly  lent 
one  of  its  nicely  gravelled  walks,  seeing  the  pretty  its  shelter  and  protection  to  the  humblest  of  the 
plant  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank,  w’ith  the  ii.sual  hedgerow’  flowers,  and  bent  down  its  graceful 
childish  love  of  flowers,  set  to  work,  and  trans-  branches  to  protect  them  ;  nor  did  the  elegant  con- 
planted  the  primrose  within  the  long  wished-for  volvulus  think  itself  degraded  to  twine  along  with 
precints.  the  lowly  ground-ivy.  ISurely,  however,  w’lth  the 

The  means  used  by  the  inexperienceil  young  polyanthus  and  the  hejwitica,  I  shall  become  a 
gardener  were  rather  rough  and  clumsy  ;  and  the  friend  and  associate  ;  my  blossoms  are  as  fair,  and 
shock  exjierienceil  by  the  iKxir  primrose,  on  her  my  leaves  ns  green  as  theirs.” 
removal,  w’as  so  violent,  that  at  first  she  was  hard-  Again,  how’ever,  the  primrose  found  herself  mis- 
ly  aw'are  of  what  had  befallen  her ;  but  after  a  taken  :  although  despised  by  tlieir  superiors,  these 
short  time,  when  a  supply  of  water  hail  revived  very  little  and  insignificant  plants  were  yet  garden 
her  dixtoping  head,  and  she  turned  her  gaze  on  the  flow’ors.  From  this  lower  order  of  gentility  she 
scene  around,  and  found  herself  an  inmate  of  the  exjierienced  even  more  rejielling  coldness  and  con- 
gay  parterre,  wonder  and  joy  for  some  time  en-  tempt  than  from  those  of  the  higher  circle.  The 
grossed  her  mind.  Not  only  was  she  admitted  into  nearer  she  approached  them  in  apjiearance,  the 
this  region  of  delight,  but  she  w’as  placed  in  the  farther  off  she  seemed  from  gaining  a  footing  among 
front  row  of  the  Inirder,  in  the  most  prominent  them. 

situation  ;  for  the  child,  w’hose  fancy  had  led  her  Even  .a  dingy  snufT-colored  polyanthus,  though 
to  promote  the  field  flower  to  a  jilace  in  the  gar-  not  jmssi  '>ing  half  the  claims  to  regard  of  our  w’ild 
den,  in  the  happy  ignorance  of  youth,  which  could  flower,  yet  turned  her  browm  buds  away  with  the 
not  distingui.sh  between  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  utmost  disdain. 

but  thought  that  whatever  was  lieautiful  and  fra-  “  Alas!”  thought  the  primrose,”  my  mother  was 
grant  wa.s  valuable,  had  planted  her  new  favorite  right.  This  is  no  place  for  me.” 


in  the  choicest  jiart  of  the  bordei. 


She  then  set  about  to  consider  what  it  could  be 


When  the  first  emotions  of  pride  and  delight  had  that  rendered  her  thus  obnoxious  to  all  around  her: 
somewhat  subsided,  and  our  primrose  had  time  for  and  made  her  forlorn  and  i.solated  in  the  midst  of 
reflection,  although  the  passion  of  ambition  had  society.  Tt  could  not  be  her  color;  many  of  the 
considerably  suUlued  her  natural  affections,  still  highest  rank  bore  the  same ;  and  other  plants,  who 
she  could  not  be  thus  suddenly  tom  from  her  na-  |  had  treated  her  with  the  utmost  contempt,  though 
tive  earth,  and  from  all  her  kindred  and  friends,  differing  in  color,  had  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  form 
w’lthout  a  feeling  of  regret,  which  in  some  measure  similar  to  her  own. 

damped  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  have  While  thus  vainly  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
beed  unalloyed.  Regret,  however  was  u.seless  and  reason  why  she  was  an  object  of  scorn,  she  obsen’ed 
foolish ;  for,  had  she  not  attained  the  height  of  her  at  a  little  distance  a  plant  exactly  resembling  her- 


j  self,  except  that  its  buds  had  not  yet  opened.  She 
I  watched  the  unfolding  of  these  buds  with  thegreat- 
I  est  anxiety,  for  an  instinctive  feeling  made  her 
!  hope  that  in  this  plant  she  might  find  a  friend. 

At  length  one  of  the  blossoms  unfolded,  and  she 
I  saw’,  to  her  infinite  joy,  that  its  petals  were  of  the 
I  same  hue  as  her  own.  Doubtless,  then,  this  must 
j  be  one  of  her  class ;  but,  on  more  fully  expand- 
i  ing,  she  remarked,  that  though  the  same  in  color, 
i  the  flow’ers  w’ere  double ;  and,  like  a  vulgar  jierson 
,  much  dre.'ised,  the  cultivated  primrose  seemed  not 
^  a  little  Ur  value  herself  on  the  distinction  she  had 
I  by  these  means  obtained. 

i  Our  friend  of  the  field,  however,  resolved  to 
throw’  herself  on  the  compassion  of  her  newly-dis¬ 
covered  relation;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ruffles 
!  in  which  the  original  form  of  the  flower  w’as  dis- 
’  guised,  the  marks  of  relationship  were  too  plain  to 
;  be  mistaken. 

j  The  primrose,  therefore,  entreated  her  cultivated 
!  cousin  to  take  her  under  her  protection ;  and  in- 
;  struct  her  in  what  way  to  behave,  so  as  to  gain 
,  the  regard  of  those  by  w’hom  she  was  surrounded. 

I  The  double  primrose  was  di-^concerted  at  being 
I  thus  called  upon ;  and  wished  her  new’  relation 
j  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  rather  than  growing  in  her 
I  neighborhood  to  disgrace  her :  there  w’as  no  help 
i  for  it  however,  so,  assuming  an  air  of  patronage  : 
i  “  My  young  friend,”  said  she,  “  you  have  done 
J  wrong  in  applying  to  me  for  at! vice ;  you  should 
I  rather  have  asked  it  of  the  red  primrose  on  your 
j  left,  who,  it  is  very  evident,  is  nearer  akin  to  you 
I  than  lam:  in  grow’th,  and  in  all  but  color,  she 
j  might  be  taken  for  your  twin  sister.  The  same 
I  hardiness  of  constitution  jiroclaims  her  to  have 
i  sprung  from  the  field,  for  1  verily  believe  her 
j  flowers  have  been  out  all  through  the  winter,  while 
I  my  tender  blossoms  have  .scarcely  yet  dared  to  un- 
J  fold  them.  As,  however,  you  have  requested  my 
j  counsel,  1  will  give  you  the  liest  im  my  jiower.  In 
I  the  first  phice,  do  not  make  your  flowers  so  com- 
I  mon  by  displaying  too  many  at  once  :  but,  above 
j  all,  since,  you  have  got  into  goml  ground,  endeavor 
I  to  draw  such  juices  from  it  a.s  W’ill  change  your 
[color;  if  you  can  but  become  crimson,  or  even 
i  jiink,  you  w’ill  no  longer  be  considered  a  field  prim- 
j  rose,  but  may,  jierhaps,  be  admitted  into  the  rank 
I  of  a  garden  flower,  in  w’hich  case  I  should  myself 
j  be  willing  to  introduce  you  to  my  good  friends  the 
'  double  oxlip,  the  grandiflora  daisy,  and  the  rest  of 
j  our  very  .select  society.  I  must  now  wish  you  a 
•  good  morning;  the  wind  blows  too  sharp  for  one 
I  of  mr  delicate  nature  to  endure  the  fatigue  (under 
its  influence)  of  a  long  conversation.  Besides 
which,  e.xcuse  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  your 
feelings;  but  you  know  the  world  will  talk.  I 
mu.st,  therefore,  beg  leave  for  the  present  to  drop 
all  further  acquaintance  with  a  field  flow’er.” 

The  poor  little  primrose  found  herself  again 
alone.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Although  in  her 
I  heart  she  despised  the  mean  pride  of  her  relation, 
I  who,  it  was  plain,  had  come  from  no  higher  origin 
■  than  herself,  but,  by  dint  of  crumpling  up  her  num¬ 
berless  peta’s,  had  disguised,  though  by  no  means 
improved,  her  natural  form  :  and  thought  to  prove 
her  high-breeding  by  giving  herself  airs  of  exotic 
delicacy ;  still  the  primrose  knew  not  what  lietter 
to  do  than  to  follow  the  ailvice  which  had  been 
oflered.  So  accordingly  she  shrunk  up  her  buds, 
j  and  was  contented  f'V  the  remainder  of  the  season 
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to  display  only  t?reen  leaves.  “  Better,”  thought 
she,  “  not  to  bloom  at  all,  than  have  flowers  which 
make  me  despised  by  all  about  me.” 

In  the  meantime  she  did  not  fail,  according  to 
the  instruction  she  had  received,  to  extract  such 
|)eculiur  nourishment  from  the  .soil  a.s  would  inevi¬ 
tably  chamie  the  color  of  her  blo.s.soins.  But  her 
health  and  vi;^or  bey:an  to  be  somewhat  impaired, 
the  earth  was  too  rich,  the  parterre  was  too  much 
enclosed;  and  our  unfortunate  primrose  found  that, 
even  if  she  obUiined  her  utmost  wish,  it  would 
cost  her  dear.  Hoihj  and  pride,  however,  sujiported 
her,  time  j)assed  on,  and  aipiin  the  season  ap¬ 
proached  in  which  her  flowers  would  apj>ear,  and 
she  mi^ht  boldly  e.vpjuul  them  in  the  face  of  day. 
I.;ite  in  tlie.sprina:,  few  in  numl)er,  and  small  in 
si/.s,  they  at  last  o|)ened ;  and  the  color  was  no 
longer  that  of  a  common  primrose — but  wlmt  was 
the  e.vchange.’  Not  crimson,  nor  even  pink  ;  but 
a  faint  dtdl  mixture  of  red  and  yellow. 

The  unfortunate  juimrose  had  lost  her  wild 
beauty  and  native  vieror  without  jrainimr  any  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  change  !  From  being  merely  neglected, 
she  h;ul  now  become  an  object  of  aversion.  Her 
proud  kinswoman  had  gained  the  point  she  desired  ; 
the  despised  plant  in  its  altered  co’or  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  pass  for  one  of  her  family;  but  the  crim.son 
primrose.s  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of  the  vulgar 
stranger’s  attempt  to  vie  with  them  in  ajipearance 
and  color,  which,  after  .all,  was  but  an  attempt ; 
while  tlie  polyanthuses  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the 
diminished  si/e  of  her  flowers  and  dingy  hue  to  a 
desire  of  imitating  them.  This  w.is  an  unpardon¬ 
able  otiencc  ;  for,  though  posse.ssing  neither  rarity 
nor  fragrance,  nor  any  valuable  quality,  they  came 
of  a  very  ancient  stock,  and,  having  nothing  else  to 
l)oastof,  were  pro|K)rtionably  proud  of  that  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  poor  primrose,  of  sm.all  estima¬ 
tion  before,  was  now  lesseneil  even  in  her  own 
sight ;  and  grievously  did  she  lament  the  ambitious 
desire  which  had  first  led  her  to  .seek  a  station  in 
which  she  found  herself  an  intruder. 

A  beautiful  hyacinth,  which  ha:!  lately  In'm 
planted  in  her  neigh borhooil,  saw  and  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  hapless  primrose.  This  flower 
wa.s  one  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belonged  ;  but,  with  the  true  generosity 
of  real  worth,  felt  that  to  show  kindness  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  woulil  in  no  degree  derogate  fronr  her 
own  dignity  ;  the  primrose,  thankful,  and  rejoiced 
to  have  at  length  found  a  friend,  related  her  me¬ 
lancholy  story,  in  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  her  past  folly. 

“.Mas!”  said  she,  “  I  have  slighted  the  advice 
of  my  dear  mother,  and  cared  no  longer  for  the 
friends  of  my  youth  or  the  protector  of  my  infancy; 
and  the  misery  I  endure  is  but  the  just  punishmeiit 
of  my  ingratitude  and  presumption.” 

“  My  child,”  said  her  kind  friend,  “to  be  aware 
of  our  folly  is  one  step  toward  amendment ;  but 
mildness  and  humility,  the  attributes  which  render 
your  tribe  lovely  and  beloved,  are  not  the  virtues 
valued  or  sought  for  in  this  glittering  garden.  The 
best  advise  I  can  now  give  you  is,  no  longer  to  try 
toap{)car  what  you  are  not.  In  attempting  to  copy 
the  gay  inmates  of  the  garden,  you  lose  your  best 
title  to  regard.  Have  the  proper  pride  of  indejien- 
pendence,  and  do  not  disgrace  your  own  sweet  and 
simple  nature  by  apjiearing  ashamed  of  it.” 

The  primrose  exprcs.sed  her  gratitude  to  the  kind 


bulb  ;  and,  following  this  good  counsed,  again  suf¬ 
fered  her  blossoms  to  a.ssume  their  orginal  hue, 
ami  became  once  more  the  unpretending  Jiehl 
primer. 

'I’he  kindness  shown  her  by  the  high-born  hya¬ 
cinth  had  its  efiects  on  the  plants  of  the  border; 
and  her  double-flowering  cousin,  no  longer  afraiil  of 
committing  hcrs*>If,  since  the  hyacinth  s^-t  the  e\- 
amjde,  was  willing  to  show  her  countenance. 
The  crimson  promised  Uk),  now  that  she  no  longer 
sported  a  shiule  of  tlicir  livery,  were  willing  to  be 
neighborly.  Kven  the  little  t;iwney-coIored  Jioly- 
anthus  would  occiusion.ally  give  her  a  nod  of  re¬ 
cognition.  Hut  notwithstanding  she  was  jiartially 
favored,  the  primrose  w.as  still  unhappy.  She  felt 
how  ditlerent  is  the  capricious  kindness  of  the  vain 
and  jiroud  from  the  atlection  of  the  truly  worthy ; 
knowing  that  when  her  valued  protector  should  be 
removed,  her  sunshine  frie.ids  would  again  look 
coldly  upon  her. 

Completely  cured  of  nmhitioii,  our  primrose 
sighed  more  ardently  to  be  re.sfored  to  her  native 
hank,  than  she  had  ev»r  done  to  gain  ;uimitt;iiice 
into  the  pirdeii.  The  following  sea.son  granted  her 
desire,  and  Indield  her  blooming  in  artb'ss  lieauty 
among  her  kind  flowers. 

How  she  liecame  restored  to  her  native  field  is 
not  exact!)  to  be  a.scertained  ;  jierhapsthe  gardener 
thought  her  more  fit  for  the  hedgerow  than  the  par¬ 
terre  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  little  girl  wl;o  had  first 
promirted  her,  had  got  some  gayer  plant  to  fill  her 
place;  but,  tiH)  compassionate  to  throw  the  wild 
flower  away,  kindly  replaced  her  on  the  bank 
whence  she  sprang;  or,  it  may  Ik*,  that  the  fairy 
queen  of  flowers,  knowing  that  her  vanity  and 
ambition  had  iH-en  sufficiently  punished,  wafted 
her  back  by  enchantment. 

M  A  N  N  K  R  S  . 

Among  the  most  valuable  distinctions  of  manner 
are  quietness  and  decorum.  Earnestness  and  de¬ 
cision  should  be  avoided,  es|H;cially  by  the  young; 
any  thing  like  vehemence  of  a.sscrtion,  or  pressure 
of  opinion  indicates  an  intolerance  of  the  inde(M>nd- 
ent  sentiments  of  \our  companion,  and  goes  to  dis¬ 
turb  that  entire  ease  and  freedom,  of  which  your 
s(K-iety  should  in  no  wise  deprive  him.  Composure 
and  ease  should  be  most  diligently  sought  by  every 
one  who  would  acquire  the  character  and  impress 
of  condition.  Eiisy  manners  are  not  only  a  mark 
of  good  breeding,  as  showing  that  one  is  accustomed 
to  that  style,  and  is  “  to  the  manner  born,”  but  by 
their  own  influence,  they  cause  one  to  be  liked  ;  for 
their  effect  is  to  put  others  at  their  ea.se  in  your 
company,  and  in  that  way,  make  them  feel  plea-sure 
and  consequent  gratitude  and  affection.  But  ea.se 
should  never  luxuriate  into  negligence,  for  that,  by 
showing  contempt,  is  always  insulting.  Young  men 
very  often,  in  their  attempts  to  seem  easy,  run  to 
this  extreme  and  become  disgusting.  The  most 
rational  manners  are  those  which  render  people 
most  comfortable  and  make  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
course  the  le;i.st  arduous. 

Virrtue. — “  Virtue  is  of  no  jKirticular  form  or 
.■station  ;  the  finest  outlines  of  the  human  frame  are 
frequently  tilled  up  with  the  dullest  wits.  A  little 
diamond,  well  jiolished,  is  always  of  greater  value 
than  a  rocky  mountain,  whatever  may  be  its  size 
and  extent.” — [Burton. 
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O  N  T  H  E  D  E  A  T  H  O  F  A  BOY. 

Tuk  auiiimn  Ifaves  are  fnding  la.M, 

They  rustle  in  the  ehillv  bluM  ; 

And  some  aruuuii  u-'*,  old  and  grey. 

Have  fallen  sear’d,  and  l'a^t  as  they. 

But  weep  not,  w'eep  not,  theirs  hath  been 
.\  sunny  morn,  a  noon  serene  ; 

.^ud  in  the  evening  ot  their  liay 
They  laid  them  down,  to  sleep  away. 

Vet,  why  these  tears  u;H)n  my  cheek  * 

'I'hepe  woman's  yearnings  wildly  weak  ■* 

The-ie  longings  for  the  dear,  the  dead — 

The  early  rose,  whose  leaves  are  shed  ? 

N»*  more  on  earth  that  little  hand 

With  brother’s  love  shall  ela>p  mine  own — 

Like  bird  to  a  far-diatant  lnul. 

That  voice  (to  me  so  awreifis  tiown. 

A  fibre  from  my  heart  is  riven  ' 

A  life-drop  from  my  heart  is  .«hed  ' 

Ay!  but  thy  spirit — that'*  in  Heaven — 

’Tis  but  the  dui/t  that’s  with  the  dead  ' 

I’ll  gize  on  yon  bright  star,  and  see 
The  home  where  thou  art  dwelling  now  — 
Methinks  soft  wings  are  tanning  me — 

They  soothe,  they  cool,  my  fever’d  brow  ' 

I’ll  listen  to  the  wind’s  solt  swell. 

And  fancy  thine  the  gentle  sounds ; 

They  sigli  not  forth  a  sad  farewell — 

Thu.s  in  my  ear  the  murmurs  dwell, 

“  We’ll  meet  where  endless  love  abounds 

I’ll  weeji  no  more — no  more  I’ll  sigh ! 

1  feel,  dear  boy,  tliy  presence  nigh; 

And  still,  melhinks,  thy  spirit  clings 
Around  me  in  tliy  wanderings. 

A  C’  H  A  ?  T  E  K  ()  N  F  L  W  E  R  S 

Klowkrs,  of  all  created  things,  are  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  aiul  simple,  ami  most  stijierbly  complex ; 
playthings  for  children,  ornaments  for  the  grave* 
and  the  companiou  of  thj  cold  corp.se  in  the  coffin. 
Flowers,  lieloved  by  the  wandering  idiot,  and  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  deep  thinking  man  of  science!  Flowers, 
that  of  all  |ierishing  things,  are  the  most  perishing; 
yet  of  all  earthly  things,  ae  the  most  heavenly ! 
Flowers,  that  uiiceasingly  expand  to  heaven  their 
grateful,  ;uid  to  man  their  cheerful  looks;  partners 
of  Imman  joy,  s<K>thers  ofhuman  sorrow;  fit  em¬ 
blems  of  the  victor’s  triumphs,  of  the  young  bride’s 
blushes ;  welcome  to  crowded  halls,  and  graceful 
upon  solitary’  graves!  Flowers  are,  in  the  volume 
of  nature,  what  the  expression,  “God  is  love,”  is 
in  the  volume  of  revelation. 

W'hat  a  dreary,  desolate  place  would  be  a  face 
without  a  smile — a  fea.st  wihout  a  welcome  !  Are 
not  flowers  the  stars  of  the  earth,  and  are  not  stars 
the  flowers  of  heaven  ?  One  cannot  look  closely  at 
the  structure  of  a  flower  without  loving  it.  They 
are  emblems  and  manifestations  of  God’s  lore  to 
creation,  and  they  are  the  means  and  ministrations 
of  man’s  love  to  hi.s  fellow -creatures,  for  they  first 
awaken  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  gootl.  The  very  inutility  of  flowers  is  their  ex¬ 
cellence  iuid  great  beauty:  for  they  lead  us  to 
thoughts  of  generosity  and  moral  beauty,  detached 
from,  and  superior  to  all  selfishness,  so  that  they 
are  pretty  lessons  in  nature’s  book  of  instruction, 
teaching  man  that  he  liveth  not  by  bread,  or  from 
bread  alone,  and  that  he  hath  another  than  an  an¬ 
imal  life. 
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CAMGNO,  OK  THK  TAME  KOE. 

I  AM  f^oing;  to  tell  you  the  whole  life  and  hi(story 
of  a  roe-deer :  it  is  quite  a  true  story,  as  1  have  i 
very  ftood  reason  to  know.  When  Fanny  (jivy 
was  about  fifteen,  one  day  her  papa  opened  the  j 
door  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  and  Kiid,  Come  | 
here,  Fanny,  to  me.”  She  thought  lie  sjioke 
gravely,  and  was  afraid  that  she  had  iiceii  careles.s,  | 
and  had  done  something  to  vex  him :  so  she  got  up 
in  great  haste,  and  follow’ed  he  paj»a  through  the 
hall,  to  the  front  door,  that  looked  out  ujhui  pretty 
green  fields  and  woods.  All  her  sisters  wen*  there 
standing  round  a  little  squaie  box,  that  lay  on  the  * 
gravel :  her  j»aj»a  was  there  too,  and  he  hxiked  up 
and  smiled,  so  she  knew  that  he  had  not  lieen  vexed  . 
with  any  thing  she  had  done.  He  pointed  to  the  { 
box,  that  lay  ujion  the  ground,  and  said,  “  Look 
what  I  have  got  for  you — a  young  roc ;  it  is  to  be  * 
your  pet :  now  run  away  and  feed  it,  for  it  has 
made  a  long  journey,  and,  1  dare  say,  is  very  hun¬ 
gry” 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Fanny’s  joj  :  she 
danced  about,  and  clappeil  her  hands,  luid  ran  away 
to  the  dairy  to  get  milk  for  her  new  (>et. 

She  had  it  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  then  she 
rould  flee  it  much  better.  Mie  could  see  the  white 
8|K)ts  that  mark  the  coat  of  the  roe-deer,  when  they 
are  very  young,  and  she  could  see  its  jiretty  little 
graceful  feet  and  legs,  and  its  soft,  large,  black 
eyes,  and  pretty  head.  She  t(X)k  it  to  a  room,  to 
let  it  run  about,  for  she  was  afraid  of  it.^  leaving 
her  if  she  allowed  it  to  go  in  the  fiehls.  She  might, 
however,  have  done  so  very  safely,  for  it  w.a.s  so 
young  that  it  could  acarcely  run  at  all.  It  lay  down 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  drank  milk  out  of  her 
hand :  it  seemed  to  know  very  soon  that  she  would 
be  kind  to  it,  for  it  laid  its  little  hea«l  uix>n  her 
knee,  as  she  sat  upon  the  ftixir  by  its  .sufe;  and 
Fanny  was  so  happy,  that  she  said  she  was  quite 
sure  that  she  should  like  it  better  than  luiy  of  her 
other  pets,  though  she  had  a  great  many  :  she  had 
birds,  and  dogs,  and  a  beautiful  gray  horse. 

In  a  few  days  it  followi^l  her  through  the  house. 


and  then  she  to<ik  it  out  with  her  when  she  went 
to  walk.  At  first,  she  wa.s  afraid  that  it  might  run 
away ;  so  she  tied  a  long  blue  riblxin  round  its 
neck,  and  held  it  by  it ;  but  it  did  not  like  thi.s  .at 
all,  and  ]>ulled  so  hard,  that  she  tliought  it  would 
hurt  itself,  and  untied  the  knot  very  quickly,  and 
found  that  there  was  no  fear  of  its  wishing  to  leave 
her.  •  It  ran  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  back  again, 
and  seemed  very  glad  to  be  free ;  but  it  never  went 
out  of  her  sight,  and  whenever  she  calleil  Camgno, 
Camgno,  (that  was  the  name  she  gave  it,)  it  came 
to  her  side. 

It  grew  so  fond  of  her,  that  at  last  it  would  only 
go  out  when  she  went  out ;  and  when  she  Kit  in 
her  room,  it  would  lay  ujion  the  sofa,  or  u|K)n  a 
velvet  cushion  that  she  had  hatl  made  for  it ;  and 
every  day  she  thought  it  grew  more  pretty,  and 
every  day  she  grew  more  fond  of  it. 

.She  used  to  take  it  into  the  garden  with  her,  and 
go  to  the  straw lierry-bed,  and  feed  it  herself,  turn 
and  turn  about ;  but  .sometimes  she  would  fi'rget 
her  dear  Camgno,  and  cat  two  or  three  herself 
withot  giving  any  to  .t,  which  it  did  not  at  all  like. 
So  it  used  to  raise  its  pretty  little  foot,  and  knock 
down  her  hand,  .as  it  was  carrying  the  strawberry 
to  Ik*  moutii.  When  Fanny  had  once  seen  it  do 
this,  'll'.;  often  tried  it  again,  and  then  laughed  mer¬ 
rily  at  tl.e  angry  look  her  pretty  roe  would  give. 

She  used  to  feed  it  also  with  cherries ;  ami  it  put 
out  the  stones  more  sensibly  than  I  have  .sometimes 
seen  little  master  G - U - do. 

Well  did  (\amguo  know  when  and  where  cher¬ 
ries  were  to  be  found :  when  Fiuiny  went  to  lunch¬ 
eon  or  dinner,  she  left  it  down  stairs,  an»l  shut  the 
door  of  her  room,  th.at  it  might  stay  tlicre  until  she 
c.ame  liack  ;  but  this  wa-s  of  no  use ;  some  way  or 
other  it  always  found  means  of  getting  out,  and  not 
seldom  was  this  way  made  through  one  of  the  large 
panes  of  glass ;  for  it  could  not  see  that  the  window 
lieing  shut  was  anv  reason  for  its  staying  in  the 
rtx>m,  when  it  wished  to  leave  it;  and  at  luncheon, 
or  .at  dinner  time,  it  always  did  so  wish ;  for  then 
it  conid  go  to  the  dinner-room  door,  and  pat  its 
pretty  liead  close  to  the  ojiening  below,  and  call 


with  a  low,  soft  cry,  till  it  was  opened ;  when 
trotting  round  the  rcxim  to  where  Fanny  sat,  it 
would  stand  still  by  her  side. 

It  was  now  getting  ver>’  strong  and  big:  at  first 
Fanny  had  been  afraid  that  dogs  would  hurt  it ; 
and  that  even  its  silver  collar  and  bells  might  not 
be  enoug  to  teace  them  that  it  wa.s  her  roe,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  run  after :  she  soon  saw,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  All  the 
d»gs  that  belonged  to  the  house,  and  there  were  a 
great  many,  soon  know  Camgno ;  and  even  of  those 
who  had  never  seen  it  before,  she  found  she  need 
not  he  afraid ;  for  one  day,  while  she  sat  at  her 
window,  a  large  black  and- white  setter  came  run¬ 
ning  round  to  where  the  roe  fed.  Fanny  started 
up;  she  was  quite  sure  it  would  -Hy  at  her  poor 
Camgno ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  little  thing  put  its 
head  down  to  the  ground,  and  shaking  it  in  a  very 
angry  way,  ran  at  the  d(^,  who  made  off  as  hard 
as  it  could,  quite  frightened. 

The  game-keejier  made  a  very  pretty  house  for 
Camgno ;  it  had  a  nice  thatched  roof,  and  an  arched 
door,  with  pillars ;  and  Fanny  used  to  lock  it  up 
every  night. 

^Vhen  it  got  dark,  she  would  go  to  the  lowivin- 
dow’  of  her  own  room,  and  calling  Camgno, Camg¬ 
no,  Its  little  feet  came  bounding  along,  till  it  sprang 
over  the  window-sill,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  locked 
up;  for  it  was  always  ready  to  come  to  her  call, 
though  it  never  .-inswcred  to  the  voice  of  any  one 
else.  In  .short,  Camgno  loved  Fanny,  and  Fanny 
loved  Camgno;  and  so  some  months  pa.ssed  on,  till 
one  day  her  papa  said  to  her,  “  I  find,  from  the 
servants,  that  a  roe  comes  every  night  to  try*  and 
make  ('.irngno  go  with  it.  If  once  it  does  so,  you 
will  never  see  it  again  :  I  think  the  best  thing  we 
can  do,  is  to  send  it  to  the  game-keeper  for  a  few 
days.  He  will  shut  it  up  in  the  ^dd  pheasant-house, 
where  it  ivill  have  jdenty  of  room  to  run  about, 
while  he  encloses  a  |)art  of  the  field  for  it  before 
your  windows.” 

Fanny  was  sorry  to  give  her  roe  to  the  care  of 
any  one,  though  only  for  a  short  time ;  but  she 
knew  it  was  better  to  do  this  than  to  lose  it  alto¬ 
gether,  as  she  might  do  if  the  ivdd  roc  lured  it  into 
the  gay,  green  woods,  for  then,  perhaps,  it  would 
never  come  back  to  her  twrain.  So  she  went  out, 
and  said  “  Good  bye”  to  it,  and  .s.aw  it  carried  aw.ay. 
-  If  she  had  known  that  she  was  never  to  see  it 
running  about  any  more,  how  very  sorry  she  would 
have  been ;  but  she  did  not  know  this,  and  she 
clapped  its  head,  and  said  “Good  bye,  dear  Camg¬ 
no,  I  shall  come  and  see  you  two  or  three  times 
every  day  in  your  pheasant  house,  and  you  will 
soon  be  back  here  again  quite  safe.” 

The  next  day%  when  it  was  only’  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  game-keeper  came  to  the  house, 
and  .sent  to  tell  his  m.aster,  that  if  he  could  get  uj) 
only  for  one  moment,  and  come  to  the  next  room, 
that  he  w’ished  very  much  to  sec  him.  “  I  fear,” 
said  Mr.  Grey,  “that  something  has  happened,  or 
.Tames  would  not  be  here  at  this  early  hour.”  He 
g(»t  up,  and  went  into  the  next  room. 

“  Oh,  Sir,”  Kiid  the  game-keeper,  “  what  shall  I 
do  ?  Afiss  Fanny  will  never  forgive  me ;  her  roe 
is  dying  ” 

Though  Mr.  Grey  was  very  sorry’  for  the  roe 
and  for  Fanny,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
gre.at  distress  of  poor  James.  “I  hope,”  he  said, 
“  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  say :  I  will  go  l>ack 
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with  you,  and  see  if  we  can  do  any  thing  for  it.” 

Fanny's  good  papa  went  back  to  his  room  to 
dress,  and  then  went  out  to  vi.sit  Camgno ;  but  he 
desired  that  no  one  might  tell  Fanny  until  he  came 
back,  as  he  hojied  then  to  be  able  to  let  her  know 
that  it  was  quite  well  .igain.  But  poor  Camgno 
was  never  z^in  to  be  well :  it  was  bled,  and  every 
thing  was  done  to  try  to  do  it  gooil,  but  it  still  grew 
worse. 

When  Mr.  Grey  came  home  he  told  Fanny  the 
sad  tale.  Oh,  how  ^rry  she  was !  she  did  not  say 
any  thing;  but  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  see  her  poor 
roe. 

When  slie  came  to  the  pheasant  house,  the  door 
was  locked,  but  she  looked  in  through  the  bars: 

C  amgno  was  lying  on  the  ground,  with  its  head 
back  and  its  legs  stretched  out ;  it  looked  quite  dead. 
The  tears  now  not  only  came  into  Fanny’s  eyes, 
but  ran  down  her  cheeks.  “  Oh,  my  poor,  {>oor 
Camgno  !”  she  crietl ;  and  at  the  .sound  of  her  voice 
Camgno  raised  its  head,  and  its  pretty  black  eye 
for  a  minute  look  as  bright  as  ever.  “  It  is  not 
dead !  it  is  not  dead  !”  she  .said,  clapping  her  hands : 
“  il  will  j^*t  quite  well  yet,  I  am  sure.”  The  game- 
kee|)er,  had  seen  her  coming,  ran  into  his 
,  house  for  the  key  of  the  door :  he  now  opened  it, 
in  :  sltoksat  dmvn  by'^the  roe,  and 
it  raised  its  little  head  and  laid  it  upon  her  knee. 

“  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it  move  wil¬ 
lingly  this  day,”  said  .James,  “  and  I  have  watched 
it  since  four  this  morning.”  The  poor  old  man 
seemed  to  Ire  a.s  sorry  for  the  roe  as  its  own  mistress 
was,  for  he  h;ul  known  Fanny  ever  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  ha<l  never  seen  her  sad  before.  She 
.staid  for  a  long  time  beside  Camgno,  and  she  thought 
it  seemed  better  when  she  was  there ;  and  it  often 
raised  its  eye  with  a  most  sorrowful  look,  that 
seemed  to  say,  “  I  thank  you,  kind  Fanny,  for 
coming  to  me :  I  like  you  to  be  here.”  But,  after 
some  time,  Mr.  (Jrey  came  to  her,  and  said  that  she 
must  come  away;  he  was  afraid  she  would  catch 
cold.  Poor  Fanny  was  very  sorry  to  leave  her  roe ; 
but  she  would  not  distress  her  kind  papa,  so  she 
got  up  to  go  home  with  him  ;  first  kissing  her  little 
jiet,  and  saying  good  bye  to  it. 

As  she  went  to  the  door,  she  looked  back,  and 
saw  Camgno  strive  to  get  up.  It  raised  itself  upon 
its  fore  legs,  but  then  it  fell  back  again,  w’ith  a  low 
cry  of  di.stress,  for  it  had  not  strength  to  follow  her. 
When  Fanny  saw  that  it  had  wi.shed  to  do  .so,  and 
heard  its  sorrowful  cry,  her  poor  heart  was  more 
and  more  sad ;  and  when  she  went  home,  her  head 
ached  so  much  that  she  w:us  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  when  it  began  to  get  light,  bet¬ 
ween  three  and  four  o’clock,  she  got  up,  and  dres.sed, 
and  went  out.  It  was  a  lovely  morning;  the  dew 
.still  lay  ui)on  the  flowers,  and  hedges,  and  trees, 
making  them  smell  more  sweetly,  and  look  more 
pretty  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  before ;  and 
the  birds  \vere  all  singing  their  first  gay  song.  But 
much  a.s  Fanny  loved  flowers,  and  trees,  and  birds, 
she  had  no  time  to  thmk  of  them  now  :  she  ran 
iicross  the  fields,  and  through  the  woods  to  get  to 
the  game-keeper’s  house,  but  before  she  came  to  it 
she  met  James 

“  Do  not  go.  Miss  Fanny,”  said  he  ;  “  d.o  not 
go ;  it  is  no  use :  Camgno  is  dead ;  but  if  I  live  till 
next  spring  I  will  get  you  another  roe ;  though  I 
nhould  have  to  travel  half  the  world  over  to  find.” 


“  Thank  you,  James,”  said  Fanny,  trying  not  to  | 
look  so  very  sorry  as  she  felt ;  “  but  I  will  never , 
have  another  roe :  it  will  die  too,  and  it  makes  me  ' 
too  sorry.”  ' 

The  good  old  man  hail  seemed  so  much  grieved  ' 
for  Fanny,  that  .she  hail  tried  not  to  l(X)k  very  sad  ;  i 
but  when  he  had  gone  away,  she  went  on  to  the  j 
phe,asent  house,  and  I  should  be  afraid  to  .saj  how  j 
much  she  cried,  how  many  tears  ran  down  her) 
poor  cheek.s.  “  No,  indeed,  I  shall  never  have  j 
another  roe,”  she  said,  sitting  down  by  ('amgno:  1 
“  no  other  would  love  me  so  much  as  you  did  :  j 
you  never  would  go  to  another  when  they  called  ;  ’ 
but  you  always  knew  my  voice,  and  came  to  me;  I 
and  how  often  have  your  pretty  feet  come  hounding  1 
along  when  you  saw  me  far  olT!  No,  no,  no,  I  j 
never  will  have  another  roe.”  Fanny  kept  her  I 
word ;  she  has  never  had  another  roe,  and  she  I 
never  has  and  never  will  like  any  other  pet  as  I 
much  as  .she  liked  her  pretty  Camgno.  1 

SCHILLER. 

Born  of  obscure  but  honest  jiarents,  Frederick 
de  Schiller,  the  great  German  poet  hail  to  contend 
with  adversity  from  his  very  infancy.  Scarcely 
had  he  passed  this  helpless  age,  when  his  father 
obtained  his  admission  into  the  military  aciulemy 
at  Studgard.  It  was  there  he  explored  the  first 
elements  of  science;  but  the  instruction  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  more  apt  to  crush  the  germ  of  hi.s  jniet- 
ical  genius,  than  to  riiien  it  into  maturity.  Si-veral 
years  were  thus  spent  in  the  strictest  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  uncheered  by  any  amu.seinc:it ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  severity  with  which  his  youth 
was  treated  increased  the  natural  melancholy  di.s- 
position  of  his  mind.  At  this  jiericxl  he  found 
means  to  procure  the  works  of  the  immoYtal  Shaks- 
peare ;  and  the  dark  and  strong  shadow.s  that  give 
expressions  to  the  pictures  of  this  poet,  the  affect¬ 
ing  situations  of  his  heroes,  his  bold  and  energetic 
language,  and  those  beautiful  passagp.s  where  his 
eloquence  becomes  a  torrent  that  no  obstacles  can 
resist,  were  so  congenial  to  the  feeling  soul  of 
young  Schiller,  that  Shaksjieare  soon  cngros.>i-d  all 
his  admiration,  and  was  his  favorite  author. 

Tremling  incessantly  the  visionary  fields  where 
the  jierusal  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  hail  wafted  his 
imagination,  Schiller,  willing  to  i)ay  a  nobler  tri¬ 
bute  than  that  of  a  barren  admiration,  re.solved  to 
imitate  him,  and  in  a  burst  of  inspired  cnthusia.'^m, 
comjiosed  the  tir-t  scene  of  his  Robbers,  a  tni^edy, 
in  five  acts.  Our  young  bard  wa.s  scarcely  twenty, 
when  the  wish  of  .seeing  his  production  acted,  led 
him  to  Manheim,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the 
director-^  of  the  stage,  and  represented  with  the 
highest  applause  and  general  approbation.  Soon 
after,  the  Robbers  was  played  in  every  city  of  (Jer- 
many ;  but  when  Schiller  returned  to  Studgar.J  he 
was  informeil  that  the  imprudent  step  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  forliade  his  re-admission  into  the 
academy.  From  this  period  the  fame  of  Schiller 
as  a  dramatic  writer  was  established. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  love  in  the  world  and  to 
preserve  irreproachable  manners.  It  is  nevertheless 
possible ;  but  for  this  end  one  has  need  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  attention  and  watchfulness  over  one’s  self. 

He  who  know.s  the  world  will  not  lie  too  bash¬ 
ful.  He  who  knows  himself  will  not  be  too  im¬ 
prudent. 
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Thobk  few  pale  Autumn  flower*' 

How  beautiful  they  are  ! 

Than  all  that  went  before, 

Thao  all  ihe  Summer  store. 

How  lovelier  far ! 

.And  why  ?  They  are  the  last — 

The  last !  the  last !  the  laat ! 

(>,  by  that  little  word. 

How  many  thoughts  are  stirred  ! 

That  sister  of  the  past  1 

Pale  flowers* !  i>ale,  |>erishing  flowers  I 
Ye’re  tyi>es  of  precious  things; 

Types  of  thos«  bitter  moments 
That  flit,  like  life's  eujoyiiients. 

On  rapid,  rapid  wings. 

Last  hours  with  parting  dear  ones, 

(That  time  the  fastest  s\>erds,) 

Last  tears,  in  silence  shed. 

Last  words,  half  uttered. 

Last  words  of  dying  friends. 

Who  but  would  fain  compress 
A  life  into  a  day  ; 

The  last  day  8|<ent  with  one. 

Who,  err  the  morning  sun. 

Must  leave  us,  and  for  aye  ? 

t^,  precious,  precious  mornent.s  ! 

Pale  flowers,  ye’re  types  of  these — 

The  saddest !  sweetest !  dearest ! 

Recause,  like  those,  the  nearest 
To  an  eternal  close. 

I’ale  flowers!  Pale,  perishing  flowers! 

I  woo  your  gentle  breath  ; 

I  leave  the  summer  rose 
For  younger,  blither  brows. 

Tell  me  of  change  and  death  ! 

Attention. — Think  for  a  moment  what  i.s  achie  v- 
ed  by  attention.  It  wa.H  by  attention  that  Cuvier  at¬ 
tained  such  perfection  in  com|Kirative  anatomy,  tliat 
when  a  little  bone  wa.s  shewn  him,  he  could  tell  to 
what  class  of  animals  it  belongeil.  It  is  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  barometer  that  the  mariner  avoids  ship¬ 
wreck.  It  is  by  attention  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  taught  language,  and  the  blind  learn  to  read. 

By  attention  the  Indian  finds  his  way*througb 
(Kithless  forests ;  and  the  physician  by  attention  to 
the  skin,  eye,  and  pulse  of  his  (latient,  up(ilies  his 
healing  art.  It  is  by  attention  “  that  we  learn  to  read 
in  the  human  face  beamings  of  love  that  no  lang¬ 
uage  can  expre.ss,  and  of  aversion  that  no  language 
can  conceal.”  Attention  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
lid  of  a  common  tea-kettle  has  led,  by  gradual  steps 
to  steam-boats  and  rail-roads;  and  what  calamities 
have  lieen  inflicted  by  a  want  of  attention  in  these 
same  steam-isKtts !  It  is  only  by  attention  that,  as 
our  eye.s  jja-ss  over  a  l>ook,  wc  transfuse  its  know- 
leilge  into  our  own  minds. 

The  horrible  catastrofihes  that  iiometiines  hap()en 
to  the  vicious,  are  as  salutary'  to  others  by  their 
warning,  as  the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  are  by  their  example.  And  on  the  contrary, 
the  success  of  the  bail,  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
good,  might  make  us  tremble  for  the  interests  of 
I  virtue,  were  not  these  very  things  the  strongest 
proofs  of  an  hereafter. 
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SKRMONS  FOR  MY  CHILDREN. 

Number  Two. 

YOU  WHOILD  PH  ay  to  OOD. 
ra.v  TO  iHr  »athcii. 

I  bplievp  that  you  like  to  hear  me 
speak  to  you  of  the  excellent  thin)^  of  rclii^ion  ; 
anil  it  jeives  me  jrreat  pleasure  to  teach  you  what  I 
thitik  will  Im*  useful  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  li.sten  to 
me  ai;aiu 

It  was  the  wise  King  Solomon,  who  saiil,  “  Ih*- 
menilter  now  thy  C reafor  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.” 
It  was  a  greater  than  Sf)lomon,  who  said,  “  I’ray  to 
thy  Father.”  It  was  .lesus  ('hrist  who  sjnike  those 
words  to  his  disA-iples,  or  scholars,  when  he  w;is 
teacliing  them  how  they  should  }»r.iy;  as  you  may 
find  hy  turning  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Cosj)el 
of  Matthew,  and  the  sixth  verse.  By  ‘‘  Father,” 
he  meant  your  heavenly  Father,  or  (»od;  and  find 
is  called  your  Father,  Is'caust?  he  made  you,  and 
takes  care  of  yoti,  and  is  kind  to  you,  and  loves  ' 
you.  I  have  already  s|M»ken  to  you  alsuit  remem-  i 
bering  your  Creator;  I  will  now  s|»eak  to  you  alrout 
pmying  to  your  Father.  ] 

Praying  to  your  Father,  is  s|K'aking  to  him,  and  ' 

asking  of  him  whatever  is  needful  and  gixnl,  for  ^ 

y'oiir.selves  anil  for  others.  And  it  is  right  that  you  ; 

should  s{K‘ak  to  him.  It  is  right  that  a  child  should  i 

speak  to  his  father.  I)(x*s  not  a  child  take  |deasure  > 

in  s|M‘aking  to  his  earthly  father,  asking  him  fori 

gifts,  and  thanking  him  for  daily  kiudne.ss?  Why  i 

then  should  you  not  s(>euk  to  your  heavenly  Father, 

and  ask  him  for  hisginid  and  jM-rfect  gifts,  and  thank 

him  for  the  loving  kindness  which  he  shows  to  you  i 

every  ilay  and  e\ery  hour?  It  is  true  that  you! 

cannot  sec  your  heavenly  Father ;  hut  that  is  no  j 

reason  why  you  should  not  sjK*ak  to  him.  It  is  i 

not  necc.Hsary  that  you  should  see  him.  If  he  .sees  ^ 

you,  and  hears  you,  then  you  can  .sjieak  to  him,  ■ 

and  ought  to  .sjH’ak  to  him.  .\nd  does  he  not  hear  i 

you?  Certainly  he  dfx-s.  I  told  you  in  iny  last! 

sermon,  that  (iikI  alwavs  sees  you,  and  now  I  tell , 

■  .  I 

you  that  he  always  hears  you.  ^Vho  niatle  your 

ears,  and  caused  you  to  hear?  It  w.as  GikI.  And  , 

“  he  who  made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?”  That 

is  a  que.stion  which  isitsked  in  the  Bible ;  and  every  , 

child  can  answer,  yes ;  he  who  could  make  the  ear, 

must  certainlv  be  ;iblp  to  hear.  He  doe.s  hear  all  ■ 

you  say,  if  it  is  with  ever  so  low  a  voice,  and  in 

over  so  lonely  a  place.  You  cannot  say  a  word  | 

that  he  does  not  hear.  And  yet  more  than  this,  j 

you  cannot  think  a  thought  that  he  d(x*s  not  hear;  i 

for  he  knows  what  it  is,  and  that  is  the  s:iine  as  : 

hearing  it.  He  who  made  all  things  is  every  where.  | 

He  who  takes  rare  of  all  things,  never  sleeps.  He  j 

sees  all,  he;irs  all,  knows  all.  St*  you  will  i*er- 1 

reive,  that  so  far  from  its  I>eing  difficult  to  make  , 

(hxl  hear  you,  you  cannot  help  his  hearing  you.  j 

He  always  hears  yiiii 

And  now  I  want  to  ask,  whether  it  is  not  projx>r 
that  your  heavenly  Father  should  sometimes  hear 
you  spe.ak  to  him  ?  Is  it  right  that  he  should  hear 
you  s[»eak  to  every  body  but  him,  and  hear  you 
think  of  every  thing  but  him  ?  Shall  he  be  near  to 
you  all  the  time;  shall  he  be  watching  over  yon  by 
day  while  you  are  waking,  and  by  night  while  you 
are  sleeping;  .shall  he  guard  you  from  danger,  and 
hold  you  in  life,  ;ind  surround  you  with  blessings, 
and  be  listening  to  you  all  the  wfiile,  and  yet  not 
hear  you  «ay  one  word  to  him  with  your  lips  or 


j  with  your  heart?  You  cannot  sup{*08e  this  to  be 
I  right. 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  (iod  wishes  you  to  speak 
I  to  him,  to  pray  to  him.  In  the  Old  TesUimentand 
I  in  the  New  Testament  w'e  are  told  to  pray  to  Cod  ; 
j  and  all  the  gooil  persons  whom  we  read  of  there, 
j  did  pray  to  (iod.  “  I  cried  unto  (iod  with  my 
i  voice,”  says  one  of  them,  “even  unto  (iod  with 
I  my  voice,  and  he  gave  ear  unto  me.”  Moses,  and 
^  Aaron,  and  Samuel,  “  they  called  upon  the  Ixinl, 
and  he  answered  them.”  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
j  pniyed  to  (iod,  and  he  has  told  us  to  pray  to  (irnl, 
i  who  is  his  Father  and  our  Father.  And  in  many 
I  other  ways  we  may  learn  that  (iod  wishes  u.s  to 
‘  pray  to  him.  Have  you  never,  when  you  have  Ik*- 
haved  well,  and  have  lieen  very  hajipy,  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  your  iKisom  as  if  you  ought  to  thank  .some 
one,  though  you  could  hardly  tell  whom  ?  That 
feeling  in  your  bosom  is  a  voice  from  God,  which 
tells  you  that  you  ought  to  thank  him,  who  is  the 
Author  of  your  hapjiiness.  Have  you  never,  when 
you  have  been  in  sicknesu  or  sorrow,  had  a  feelirg 
as  if  you  vx’anted  very  much  to  lean  ufKin  .some  one 
who  could  help  you  out  of  trouble  better  than  any 
one  you  knew  ?  That  feeling  is  a  voice  from  God, 
which  tells  you  that  you  should  lean  upon  him,  and 
a^k  him  to  help  you.  And  when  you  have  done 
wrong,  have  y(»u  not  felt  unea.sy  and  unhappy,  as 
if  you  longed  to  l*e  forgiven,  not  only  by  your  pa¬ 
rents,  but  by  some  one  else.  That  uneasy  feeling 
is  a  voice  from  God,  which  tells  you  to  ask  forgive- 
ne.ss  of  him,  that  he  may  pardon  you.  Children ! 
a  great  many  voices  call  n|Mm  you  to  sjieak  to  God 
and  pray  to  him.  The  good  old  men  of  old  times, 
and  the  good  children  tex* ;  and  Jesu.s  Christ  your 
Saviour;  and  the  feeling  in  your  bosom,  when  you 
are  either  haj>py  or  unhappy,  all  tell  you  to  pray 
to  (iod  your  heavenly  Father.  You  hear  these 
voices  not  with  your  outward  ears,  but  with  your 
soul.  They  make  no  noise  in  the  air;  but  they 
s|xak  without  noise  in  your  heart.  When  you 
hear  them,  you  should  attend  to  them.  They  tell 
you  what  is  true. 

But  pt*rha|>s  you  may  think,  that  as  you  are  chil¬ 
dren,  and  not  able  to  speak  very  well,  you  are  not 
able  to  pray  to  God.  But  you  are  able ;  for  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  pray  to  God,  if  you  really  think  of 
him  when  you  pray.  It  is  not  neces.sary  that  you 
should  be  nice  in  your  wc>rds  when  you  speak  to 
God,  if  you  are  only  sincere,  and  humble  and  .seri¬ 
ous.  The  simplest  and  plainest  words  are  the  be.st. 
If  you  wanted  bread  of  your  earthly  father,  you 
could  not  ask  him  in  a  plainer  way  than  by  saying, 
give  me  some  bread  Now  this  is  the  very  w’ay  in 
which  we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to 
ask  bre;ul  of  our  heavenly  Father — “  (iive  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.”  What  words  can  be  simpler 
than  those  ?  Our  Saviour  sets  us  an  e.xample  of 
great  simplicity  in  prayer.  Indeed  you  can  pray 
I  without  using  any  xvords  aloud.  The  beauty  and 
reality  of  prayer  is  in  the  feeling  rather  than  in  the 
woixis.  If  you  hax'e  a  feeling  in  your  heart,  which 
ris4  s  up  to  Gcxl,  and  thanks  him,  or  asks  any  thing 
'  of  him,  that  feeling  is  a  prayer.  If  in  the  morning 
you  say  in  your  heart,  “  Father,  I  thank  thee  th.at 
'  I  live  to  see  this  morning,”  that  is  a  morning  prayer. 
If  in  the  evening  you  say  in  your  heart,  “  Father, 
ke<  p  me  this  night,”  that  is  an  evening  prayer.  If, 
wheti  you  are  sick,  you  say  in  your  heart,  “  Father, 
make  me  well;”  or  when  on  have  done  wrong, 


you  say,  “  Father,  forgive  me;”  you  have  prayed 
aright,  and  God  hears  those  silent  prayers.  And  if 
you  continue  the  habit  of  praying  in  your  heart  to 
(iod,  you  xvill  have  more  and  more  thoughts  there 
as  you  grow  older,  which  will  love  to  seek  (iod. 
They  will  spring  up  fast  in  your  hearts,  like  sw’eit 
flowers  in  June,  and  they  will  fly  up  to  heaven  like 
birds  of  paradise. 

But  though  silent  thoughts  of  (iod  are  real  pray- 
er.‘s  which  (iod  hears  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were 
uttered  aloud  in  words,  yet  it  is  projier  that  you 
should  utter  words,  and  pray  with  your  lips  ;is 
w*‘ll  as  with  your  heart.  Should  you  not  lie  very 
sorry  if  you  could  not  sjieak,  and  could  not  hear 
others  sjx'ak  ?  Is  it  not  a  great  pleasure  to  talk 
with  your  friends  ?  Certainly.  Sjxiech  is  a  noble 
gilt.  But  who  gave  it  to  you  ?  (iod.  How  then 
can  you  u.se  it  better  than  in  sjieaking  to  God  ’ 
Speak  to  him  then.  Pray  to  your  Father  in  wards. 
Do  not  sjMiak  of  every'  thing  but  of  Him  who  gave 
you  ixjwer  to  sjieak.  You  cannot  speak  of  luiy 
thing  so  great,  so  glorious  as  he  is.  ^'ou  cannot 
speak  to  any  b<*ing  so  good,  so  kind,  so  ready  to 
hear  you,  as  he  is.  Sjxiak  to  him,  and  pray  to  him, 
with  the  words  of  your  mouth,  and  also  with  the 
feelings  and  meditations  of  your  heiip.  And  the 
words  which  you  use,  may  either  be  your  own 
wools,  or  word^ whic^^jire  written  you  iii  liook^'^ 

of  prayer.^  If  the  words  which  are  written  for  you 
are  gocxl,  and  your  mind  understands  them,  and 
your  heart  feels  them,  then  you  really  pray  with 
them,  and  you  make  them  your  own  prayer.  And 
if  they  are  xvords  which  your  Ireloved  parents,  and 
many  other  excellent  jieople  used  in  praying  long 
ago,  they  may  very  well  be  dear  words  to  you,  and 
you  may  very  well  like  to  use  them. 

You  must  not  think  that  you  need  not  pray  to 
Go  1,  Ixjcause  God  gives  you  a  great  many  things 
without  your  praying  for  them.  It  is  true  that  God 
will  give  you  focxl,  and  clothing,  and  health,whether 
you  pray  for  them  or  not.  But  this  only  shows  that 
Go  I  is  good  to  you,  though  you  may  not  do  your 
duty  to  him.  Your  earthly  parents  would  not  let 
you  starve,  or  go  without  clothes,  even  though  you 
should  never  ask  them  to  give  you  food  and  clothing, 
and  never  thank  them  for  the  gifts.  But  still  they 
are  pleased  to  have  you  a.sk  them  for  what  you 
want,  and  to  have  you  thank  them  for  what  they 
give  yon  ;  and  it  is  right  for  you  to  do  both.  You 
neglect  them  and  are  rude  to  them,  if  you  do  not 
do  both.  And  so  if  there  are  those  who  do  not 
pray  to  their  heavenly  Father  for  many  things  which 
he  yet  gives  them,  they  are  neglectful  of  their  best 
friend ;  and  if  they  do  not  thank  him  for  those 
things,  they  are  very  ungrateful  to  their  kindest 
benefactor. 

Then  again  you  may  pray  for  things  which  God 
may  not  grant  to  you.  But  this  is  not  because  he 
dex's  not  hear  you,  or  does  not  love  you,  but  because 
he  is  much  w'iser  than  you  are,  and  knows  that  it 
will  lie  better  for  you  not  to  have  what  you  ask  for. 

If  any  dear  friend,  for  instance  should  be  extiemely 
ill;  if  your  father,  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  sister* 
should  be  lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  .seem 
to  l>e  near  death,  you  could  hardly  help  asking 
God,  w'ith  the  words  of  your  mouth  or  the  w'ords 
of  your  heart,  and  mo.st  earnestly,  too,  that  your 
friend  might  live.  This  would  be  right.  But  God 
might  not  see  fit  to  grant  your  prayer.  He  w’ould 
hear  you,  and  love  you ;  but  in  his  great  wisdom 


he  might  know  it  to  be  best  that  your  friend  should 
die. 

Now,  children,  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you,  at  the  end  of  this  .sennon,  on  prayer.  The 
most  imjjortant  thiners  for  which  you  can  ask  your 
heavenly  Father,  arc  not  bread,  or  clothing,  or 
health,  or  even  life  in  this  world,  tioodness  is 
more  important ;  religion  is  more  important.  Inno¬ 
cence,  justice,  kindnes.s,  truth,  and  honesty — these 
are  the  most  important  things ;  and  not  only  are 
they  the  most  imjnrrtant,  but  (iod  will  surely  give 
them  to  you,  if  you  sincerely  a'k  him  for  them. 
One  rea.son  why  so  many  jieople  are  not  goo<l,  is, 
that  they  do  not  ask  tor  goodness  of  (Jod ;  or,  if  they 
ask  for  it  with  their  lips,  do  not  ask  for  it  with  the 
strong  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Pray  to  (Jol  foi 
g(xxlness,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  jiray 
heartily  and  sincerely.  When  you  are  about  to  do 
wrong,  pray  to  God  to  kcej)  you  from  doing  wrong 

_ say  in  your  heart,  “  Father,  keep  me  from  doing 

this  wrong,”  and  you  will  be  kept  from  doing  it. 
When  you  are  going  to  be  violently  angiy,  say  in 
your  heart,  “  Father,  save  me  from  being  angry,” 
and  the  jK-ace  of  (iod  will  come  down  into  your 
bo.som  like  a  dove,  and  the  bad  lire  in  your  eyes 
will  be  quenched,  and  the  hot  color  in  your  cheeks 
will  cool  away.  When  you  feel  that  there  is  any 
danger  that  a  good  feeling  or  a  virtuous  resolution 
is  going  to  1)6  taken  out  of  your  heart,  say  to  your 
heavenly  Father,  “  Father,  let  not  my  virtue  be 
taken  out  of  my  heart,”  and  I  firmly  Irelieve  it  will 
not  be  taken,  but  will  remain.  And  why.’  Be¬ 
cause  God  is  ready  to  help  his  children  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  thought  of  tiod,  which  you  place  in  your 
heart  by  sjreaking  to  him,  is  holy  and  strong,  and 
will  stand  in  your  heart,  and  guard  your  virtues, 
which  are  your  heart’s  best  treasures,  and  will  keep 
them  from  Ireing  stolen  away.  The  thought  of 
God  is  the  be.st  thought,  and  the  strongest  thought 
that  you  can  have  ;  and  when  it  really  comes  into 
your  heart,  all  other  good  thoughts  will  stay  under 
its  protection,  and  bad  thoughts  will  be  driven  out. 

You  ait?  weak ;  but  the  thought  of  (iod  is  strong 
— strong  to  guard  your  innocence  and  virtue ;  strong 
to  check  your  anger,  and  pride,  and  selfishness; 
strong  to  help  your  weakness,  and  console  your 
sorrows.  Pray  to  (iod,  your  Father,  that  the  thought 
of  God  may  come  into  your  hearts  and  keep,  and 
comfort,  and  bless  them. 

M  . 

Owing  either  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Kgyptians  or  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which 
rendered  interment  inconvenient,  or  the  want  of  fuel, 
which  rendered  burning  difficult,  they  embalmed  all 
their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  .subterraneous 
chambers,  or  in  grottoes  excavated  in  the  mountains. 
An  immense  number  of  them  have  been  found  in 
the  plain  of  Saccara,  near  Memphis;  hence  called 
the  plain  nf  the  mutninm,  consisting  not  only  of 
human  bodies,  but  of  various  animals,  or  heads  ol 
animals,  bulls,  apes,  ibises,  crocodiles,  fish,  <Src. 
Numerous  caves  or  grottoes,  with  contents  of  the 
same  kind,  are  found  in  the  two  mountainous  ridges 
which  run  nearly  jiarallel  with  the  Nile  from  Cairo 
to  Syene.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
tombs  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes  in 
the  Lybian  mountains,  many  of  which  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  Belzoni,  and  those  near  Eleithias,  (described 
by  Hamilton,)  further  up  tlie  river,  which,  though 


less  splendid  than  the  Theban  sepulchers,  contain 
more  illustrations  of  the  private  life  of  the  b^’p- 
tians.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  almost  entirely 
covered  with  fresco  {laintings  and  has.’*- reliefs,  and 
frequently  contain  sUUues,  vase«,  icc.  Some  of 
them  (the  royal  sepulchers)  consist  of  suites  of 
spacious  halls  and  long  galleries  of  magnificent 
workmanship.  Those  of  private  individuals  vary 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  but  are 
often  very  richly  omamented.  Many  of  these 
tonib.s  have  been  ransacketl  by  Arabs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ])lunder,  and  great  numbers  of  the  muiiiniies 
destroyed  for  the  rosin  or  asphaltum  they  contain, 
which  is  sold  to  advantage  in  Cairo.  The  tombs 
and  mummies  are,  nnuiy  of  them,  two  or  three  thou- 
-sand  years  old,  and  are  in  part  indebted  for  their 
pres<‘rvation  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  mihl- 
ness  of  the  climate.  The  processes  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  l)ody  were  very  various.  Those  of 
the  |)oorer  cla.s»es  were  mertdy  dried  by  salt  or  na¬ 
tron,  wrapped  in  coarse  clothes  and  dejiosited  in 
the  catacombs.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  underwent 
the  most  complicated  operations  and  were  elabo¬ 
rately  ailomed  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

Kmbalmers  of  different  ranks  and  duties  extracted 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  ;uid  the  entrails 
through  an  incision  in  the  side  ;  the  l>ody  was  then 
shaved,  washed,  and  salted,  and  after  a  certain  jx  - 
riotl  the  process  of  emlHtlming,  proiierly  sjKiiking, 
began.  The  whole  body  was  then  stcejjed  in  bal- 
.sam,  and  wnip{)ed  up  in  linnen  liandiiges ;  each  tingi  r 
and  toe  was  separately  envelojied,  or  sometimes 
sheathed  in  a  gold  case,  and  the  nails  were  often 
gilded.  The  bandages  were  then  folded  round  each 
of  the  limbs,  and  finally  round  the  whole  body,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thicknesses.  The 
head  was  the  object  of  particular  attention  :  it  was 
sometimes  envelojied  in  several  folds  of  fine  muslin, 
the  first  of  which  was  glued  to  the  skin,  and  the 
others  to  tlffc  first;  the  whole  was  then  coated  with 
a  fine  plaster.  A  collar  of  cylindrical  glass  lieals 
of  different  colors  was  atUiched  to  the  mask  which 
covered  the  head,  and  with  it  was  connected  a  tu¬ 
nic  of  the  same  material.  I’he  lieads,  both  in  the 
collar  and  tunic,  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  ima¬ 
ges  of  divinities,  of  the  scarabieus,  the  winged 
glolie,  iVc.  Instead  of  this  the  mummy  was  some¬ 
times  placed  in  a  .sort  of  sheath,  male  of  paper  or 
linen,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster,  on  which 
were  paintings  and  guilding.  These  |)aintings 
repre.sented  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
soul,  and  its  presentation  to  the  ditierent divinities; 
anda|)eri)endicular  hierr^lyphical  inscription  in  the 
centre  gave  the  name  of  the  deceiesed,  aid  of  his 
relations,  his  titles,  4cc.  The  whole  was  then 
placed  in  the  coffin. 

Tho.se  mummies  which  have  been  e.xamined  pre¬ 
sent  very  different  appearances.  One  class  has  an 
opening  in  the  left  side,  under  the  armpit,  and  in 
another  the  body  is  whole.  Some  of  those  which 
have  been  opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  others  by  salt.  In  the  former 
case  aromatic  gums  or  asphaltum  were  u.sed  (the 
gums,  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  give  out  an  aro¬ 
matic  odor ,)  in  these  the  teeth  and  hair  are  gener¬ 
ally  presented  ;  but,  if  exiiosed  to  the  air,  they  are 
soon  affected.  Those  prejiared  with  asphaltum  are 
of  a  reddish  color,  and  are  in  gooil  pre.servation. 
Those  dried  with  saline  substances  auv  of  a  black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance.  On  exposure  to  the  air! 


they  attract  moisture,  and  become  coveretl  with  a 
saline  substjuice  Those  mummies  which  have  no 
opening  are  also  jwrtly  preserved  by  siline  substan¬ 
ces,  and  partly  by  a.^phaltum.  In  the  latter,  not 
only  the  cavities  of  the  Inxly  are  tilled  with  it,  but 
the  flesh,  bones,  and  every  |»art  >H‘em  to  b»‘  pene¬ 
trated  by  it :  it  was  probably  injected  in  a  hot  state. 
These  are  the  most  con»monly  met  with  They  ar»* 
hard,  bliick,  and  without  any  disagreeable  smell. 
The  whole  mummies  prepared  with  salt  alone  are 
white  and  snuxrth,  and  resemble  {larchment. 

The  coffin  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  |)ast«- 
board  ;  the  case  is  entire,  anti  coveretl  within  anti 
witho)it  by  jxiintings  representing  funeral  .scone.s, 
ami  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  :  the  name  of 
the  tlecea.s«‘tl  i.s  alst)  rejH'atetl  on  them  in  hierr^ly- 
phie  charaett  rs.  The  cover,  which  is  also  entin\ 
is  ornamenletl  in  the  sime  manner,  anti  contains, 
too,  the  resemblanct*  nf  the  decen.-tetl  in  relief, 
jiainted,  and  often  gildetl.  The  breast  is  covered 
with  a  large  collar  ;  a  iterixuitlicular  ins  ription  oc- 
ctipies  the  center,  ami  lunenil  scenes  the  sides. 
The  coffin  i.s  often  enclosetl  in  a  sectnitl,  and  even 
third  ca.se,  each  of  which  is  also  ornamenteil  with 
similar  representations. 

Human  boilies  preservetl  in  other  wavs,  eithxr 
by  accident  or  some  artificial  prejiaratitHis,  are  alstt 
called  mummies.  The  Gaunches,  or  aboriginal  in 
habitants  of  the  (binaries,  preservetl  the  btxlies  of 
their  deceased  friends,  which  have  Ihth  found  in 
great  niiinliers  in  the  catacombs  in  I’alma,  Kerro, 
Tenerifle,  icc.  The  natives  calleii  them  raros. 
They  are  dry,  light,  of  a  yellow  color  ami  sfnuig 
otlor,  and  often  injured  by  worms;  they  are  envel- 
ojied  in  goat-skins  ami  enclosed  in  ca.s<*s.  They 
are  sup()osed  to  have  been  dried  in  the  air,  after 
having  had  the  entrails  removetl ;  ami  they  were 
also  coveretl  with  an  aromatic  varnish.  Humbolt 
fouml  mummies  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Mexico.  The  Peruvians  also  had  the  art  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  bodies  of  their  incas. 

The  burial-place  of  the  Capuchin  monastery  at 
Palermo,  m  Sicily,  is  a  largi^  subterranean  vault 
divided  into  several  wide  and  lofty  gallerie.s,  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  niches  containing  several  hun- 
tlred  human  l*odie.s,  kept  in  an  upright  position  by 
lx*ing  fastened  to  the  wall  behind,  and  clothed  in 
their  usual  dress.  The  monks  have  a  jieculiar 
manner  of  preserving  bexlies,  which  they  keep  .se¬ 
cret.  Natural  muminie*  are  frequently  found  pre- 
.serxed  by  the  dryness  of  the  air.  In  a  vault  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bremen,  called  the  letul-cellar  (liccause 
it  was  formerly  employed  for  melting  lead  lor  aijue- 
ducts  and  organ  pi(ies,)  are  bo»lie.s  in  good  preser¬ 
vation.  In  the  monestery  of  ISt.  Ikmiml,  on  mount 
St.  Bernard,  the  bodies  of  travellers  who  have  been 
buried  in  the  .«now  are  deposited  in  a  chape],  in 
which  there  are  ojien  windows  protected  by  grates. 
They  are  placed  m  a  sitting  jiosition,  leaning  each 
on  another’s  breast.  The  cold  prevents  their  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  gives  them  time  to  dry.  The  (Gau¬ 
lish  mummies,  in  the  cabinet  of  comjiarative  ana¬ 
tomy,  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  were  found  in  Auvergne 
in  the  last  centuiy.  They  bear  no  marks  of  any 
balsamic  preparation,  but  arc  enveloped  in  linen, 
and  appear  to  have  been  interred  with  great  care. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  their  preservation  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  a  peculiar  and 
now  unknown  process  of  embalming. 
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THE  SAGACITY  OF  THE  SFIDER. 

Among  all  the  innectN,  tlie  vjiider  neents  to  poK- 
W'M  the  ^realent  Ku^adty,  and  it,  at  the  Nimc  time, 
formed  by  Nature  U)  lie  in  a  Htale  of  comliat,  not 
only  with  other  initecbt,  but  also  n^aiiiot  those  ol  itM 
own  Bjiecies.  Ito  heail  and  breast  are  covered  with 
a  very  (strong  coat  of  mail,  impenitrable  to  the  at- 
arks  of  insects  ;  its  lielly  is  envelojM'd  with  a  soft 
and  flexible  skin,  which  eludes  the  slmj?  of  the 
wasp;  and  its  limbs  are  articulated,  like  those  of 
the  craw-fish,  each  of  them  havinif  at  their  extreni- 
1  ties  lan^e  nails,  w’hich  Ncr\'e  to  keep  its  assailants 
at  a  distance.  The  eyes  of  the  spider  are  lar>^, 
and  covered  with  a  scaly  transparent  substance : 
Ik'Iow’  its  mouth  are  claws,  or  nipjieis,  which  en¬ 
able  it  cither  to  ilestroy  or  make  use  of  the  prey 
t  hat  may  fall  into  its  claws  or  web,  in  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  it  seems  to  place  more  conlidence 
than  in  its  arms  offensive  or  defensive  ;  and  for  this 
end  Nature  has  furnished  it  with  a  glutinous  liquor, 
which  it  spins  to  what  size  it  pleazes,  either  by 
iqiening  or  contracting  the  sphincter  muscles.  In 
order  to  spin  its  threai’,  a.s  soon  as  it  ls*gin.s  its  op¬ 
erations,  it  presses  out  a  drop  of  the  liquor,  which, 
as  it  dries,  forms  the  thiead  it  dniws  out,  as  the 
spider  divei^es  from  its  first  position.  When  it 
reaches  its  intended  distance,  it  seizes  the  thread 
w’ith  its  claw.s  to  stretch  it  pro|)erIy,  and  fix  it.  In 
a  similar  manner  it  secures  many  threads  jiarallcl 
o  each  other,  which  answers  as  a  warp  fer  the 
web.  To  form  the  w(K»f,  it  does  the  s;une  thing 
transversely,  by  fixing  one  end  to  the  outward 
breads,  which  are  always  the  .strongest,  and  the 
other  to  the  wall.  All  these  threads,  when  neatly 
prepared  or  spun,  are  glutinous  :  and  tho.se  parts, 
which  are  most  subject  to  Ik*  torn,  the  spider  es- 
cures  by  doubling  them,  in  some  instances  even  six 
times. 

The  domestic  spider  usually  renews  its  web 
every  three  days,  although  those  it  may  have  made 
before  are  not  tiesiroyed  ;  and  it  has  liecn  remarked, 
that  a  large  spider  of  that  sjiccies  fiequently  goes 
round  it.s  web,  and  having  examined  it  in  every 
place,  retin's  to  its  hole  again.  The  chief  enemy 
of  the  domestic  spider  is  another  sjiider  of  a  larger 
size,  of  both  of  which  an  attentive  obst*rver  has 
furnished  the  following  jiarticulars:  One  of  the 
latter  genus  not  In'ing  able  to  spin  any  mon*  web, 
came  to  invade  the  projK  ity  of  his  smaller  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  a  terrible  conflict  immediately  endued,  in  which 
victory  .seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  theusurjier, 
for  the  industrious  spider  was  obliged  tot.ake  lefuge 
in  his  hole.  .>\fter  this,  the  con(|ueror  employed 
every  method  it  could  usr*  to  draw  the  other  from 
Ills  retreat :  at  one  time  it  apjieared  to  go  away, 
but  at  another  n*turned  again  quickly,  until,  at 
length,  seeing  that  all  its  .artillces  were  vain,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  destroy  the  web  of  the  vanquished  This 
occasionetl  another  kittle,  in  which  the  lak^rious 
spider  had  the  gotnl  fortune  to  kill  his  antagonist. 
Then  in -the  peaceable  jKissession  of  what  so  justly 
lielonged  to  it,  it  psM'd  tlireo  days  in  rejiairing  the 
breaches  of  its  web,  without  taking  any  nourish¬ 
ment.  S<une  time  afterward,  a  largo  blue  fly  fell 
into  the  net,  and  struggled  violently  to  get  loose : 
the  spiiler  at  first  let  it  alone,  hut  finding  that  it 
was  too  strong  for  the  web,  it  came  out  of  its  hole, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  so  r ompletely  envelojiotl 
the  fly  in  a  new  thread,  that  its  escajK*  became  iin- 


poaible.  It  subaistetl  on  this  fly  for  a  week.  One 
day  a  wasp  was  thrown  into  the  web ;  the  spider, 
according  to  custom,  ran  toward  the  object  that 
disturbed  it,  but  on  observing  the  enemy  it  had  to 
deal  with,  it  soon  broke  all  the  strings  that  confined 
tlie  wasp,  and  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  get 
rid  of  such  a  formidable  antagonist.  The  breaches 
in  the  web  being  now  irrejiarable,  it  abandoned  it 
entirely,  and  began  a  new  one,which  it  ended  in  the 
usual  time. 

To  see  how  many  webs  a  spider  was  cajiable  of 
furnishing,  thi.s  new  web  xvas  destroyed ;  it  made 
another,  which  was  also  demoIi.'*hcd :  it  now 
seemed  exhausted,  for  it  spun  no  more.  The  arti¬ 
fices  i..then  used,  although  deprived  of  its  chief  pio- 
tection,  were  surprising.  It  drew  up  its  claws  like 
a  ball,  and  remained  for  four  hours  immoveable, 
yet  always  on  its  guard :  but  when  a  fly  approached 
near  enough,  it  instantaneously  darted  on  it,  and 
si'Idom  misst*d  its  prey.  At  length,  as  if  disgusted 
with  this  .sort  of  life,  it  determined  to  invade  the 
(Kissessions  of  another  spider,  and  making  an  attack 
on  a  neighboring  fortification  w’ith  much  vigor,  it 
was  repulseil.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this 
disappointment,  it  laid  siege  to  another  for  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  w’hich  it  killed  the  proprietor 
and  took  possession  of  the  premises.  This  spider 
lived  for  three  years,  and  each  year  changed  its 
skin.  By  way  of  experiment,  (it  was  a  cruel  one,) 
one  of  its  claws  was  frequently  snatched  off,  but 
always  replaced  by  a  new'  one  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  male  spider  is  much  smaller  than  the  female, 
which  is  ovijiarous,  and  when  she  has  laid  her 
eggs,  she  envelopes  them  carefully  in  a  piece  of  her 
web.  As  soon  as  the  little  ones  are  hatched,  they 
k'gin  to  spin,  and  appear  to  grow  even  to  the  eye. 
If  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  catch  a  fly,  which 
they  are  able  to  do  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
birth,  they  seize  on  it  voraciously:  but  sometimes 
the  young  live  three  or  four  days  “without  any 
nourisliment ;  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  their 
increasing  in  bulk  every  day. 

THE  VULTURES  AND  CR(X:ODILES  OF 
CEYLON. 

At  the  time  I  resided  in  Candy  I  fiequently  used 
to  rove  about  the  bases  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
I  tains,  with  my  English  musket  over  my  shoulder, 
and  lose  myself  in  the  mighty  forests  and  pathle.ss 
wastes  which  skirt  that  ancient  kingdom.  1  have 
slii])t  .soundly  in  the  heart  of  a  clump  of  ebony 
shriib.s,  wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  the  talipot  tree  which 
encircled  my  body  with  as  much  amplitude  as  the 
largest  blanket.  I  have  cooled  niy  tired  body  in 
the  salt  lagoons  in  the  quiet  of  the  eternal  hills, 
ai  tl  quenched  my  thirst  with  the  rare  fruits  which 
grow  in  luxuriant  wildness  on  the  sunny  spots 
ii|>on  the  mountain  side.  I  hate  the  confinement 
of  cities  -the  free  air  of  heaven  seems  shut  up 
from  their  close  and  crowded  streets. 

I  was  jKindering,  one  bright  and  glorious  mom- 
in  r,  in  the  shade  of  some  venerable  and  gigantic 
rhiMlodendra  trees,  when  my  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  flight  of  several  huge  vultures,  which  all 
Ix-nt  their  way  to  one  jwint,  and  that  point  very' 

idently  not  far  away  from  the  place  where  I  was 
tlrn  standing.  I  knew  that  the  keen  scent  of  these 
foul  things  discovered  the  place  of  carcasses  almost 
k'foix*  the  vital  breath  had  quitted  the  body ;  and  I 


h;i8tened  with  rapid  steps  to  their  point  of  destina¬ 
tion,  imagining  that  it  was  not  unlikely  but  I  might 
save  the  remains  of  some  unfortunate  fellow- wan¬ 
derer  from  violation  by  these  unclean  and  ravenous 
birds.  The  groimd  became  swampy  and  difficult 
to  pass ;  I  hal  to  wade  through  a  patch  of  wild 
rice — to  squeeze  between  the  thick-growing  and 
deep-rooted  hangings  of  the  banyan  tree  and  it.s 
thousand  branching  sprouts — to  clear  my  sandals 
from  the  lu.xuriant  vines  of  the  pijierbetel,  and  keep 
my  musket  on  the  full  cock,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
encounter  with  a  leopard  or  a  boar,  the  frequent 
inhabitants  of  our  jungles. 

Cautiously  creeping  up  a  small  gaut,  leading  to 
a  huge  lagoon,  I  spied  several  of  the  vultures 
jK'rched  on  the  bare  limbs  of  a  gnarled  and  withered 
jKilm.  Scarcely  had  I  attained  the  level  of  the 
.stiignant  pool  ere  I  discovered  the  carcass  of  a 
huge  elephant  lying  on  its  left  side.  How  the 
animal  came  by  its  death  in  that  place,  I  never 
could  ascettain ;  although,  from  the  discovery  of 
its  broken  leg,  which  1  afterward  maile,  I  supi^K).-)!* 
that  it  had  e.sca|)ed,  wounded  from  the  hunters  ol 
the  plain,  and  crawled  to  the  desolate  spot,  to  die 
in  quiet.  The  whiteness  of  its  huge  tusks  attracted 
my  eye  ;  they  were  of  the  ivory,  and  I  resolved  to 
appropriate  the  prize  which  fortune  had  thrown  in 
my  way'. 

An  enormous  vulture,  with  terrific  talons  and 
hooked  beak,  was  seated  on  the  elephant’s  head, 
and  busily  engaged  in  tearing  the  flesh  from  the 
animal’s  eyes  and  ear.  Suddenly  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon  became  agitated,  and  a  crocodile  rose 
from  its  slimy  bed,  and  crawling  over  the  immense 
mass  of  carrion,  drove  the  bird  from  its  prey.  He 
was  the  largest  and  most  hideous  of  his  sjiecie.s 
that  I  liad  ever  seen  ;  and  knowing  the  vindictive 
nature  of  the  monster  when  meddled  with  while 
feeding,  I  cowered  down  behind  a  small  mound  of 
earth,  and  watched  scene  with  lively  curiosity. 
The  disaphointed  vultures  screamed  as  he  repelled 
their  attacks,  and  clawed  at  the  tough  hide  of  the 
carrion  bulk  with  vain  endeavor  to  detach  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  flesh.  The  cries  of  the  combatants 
seemed  to  call  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  glen 
from  their  hiding-places ;  jackals  rushed  down  the 
op()osite  hill ;  and  the  dull  lake  swarmed  with 
crocodiles.  A  tierce  combat  ensued  between  the 
original  leviathan  and  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  new 
c  oiners.  I  had  never  conceived  it  possible  for  such 
awkward  and  slow-turning  quadrupeds  to  move  so 
swiftly,  or  deal  such  terrific  blows.  Their  gigantic 
claws  and  frightful-looking  mouths  worked  with 
awful  rapidity  ;  the  snapping  of  their  jaws  exceed- 
<*d  in  sound  the  report  of  a  musket — and  their  pon¬ 
derous  tails  flapped  violently  with  dangerous  and 
irresistible  force  Presently  the  smallest  of  the 
criKodiles  was  knocked  on  the  back  by  a  blow 
frcim  the  first  posses.sor  of  the  carrion  ;  before  he 
could  recover  his  feet  he  was  ripped  down  the 
middle  by  a  dasli  of  his  rival’s  claw,  and  his  en¬ 
trails  were  dragged  forth  and  cast  upon  the  neigh - 
iHiring  rocks.  The  herd  of  crocodiles  who  had 
stood  aloof  from  the  contest  between  the  chief  or 
jKdentates  of  the  lake,  now  rushed  upon  the  wound¬ 
ed  one,  and  devoured  with  frightful  voracity  the 
panting  entrails  of  the  yet-living  brute.  So  tena- 
ciou.s  of  life  is  the  crot'odile  tribe,  that  although 
several  hours  elapsed  before  I  finally  quitted  the 
spot,  the  half-eaten  wretch  was  yet  alive,  ami 
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when  I  approached  him,  menaced  me  with  his  open 
I  jaws. 

!  The  conqueror  di.stlained  to  touch  his  fallen 

enemy,  and  turned  to  his  nobler  prey,  the  dead  ele- 
^  phant,  vhose  huge  carcass  he  mounted,  and  sur- 

F  veyed  w’ith  a  careful  ga/e.  As  his  frightful  head 

I  was  iHJnt  in  a  downward  look  upon  the  probascis, 

:  as  if  he  meditated  commencing  his  feast,  I  slowly 

raised  my  musket  to  my  shoulder,  and  taking 
.steady  aim,  sent  the  hall  plashing  through  the 
socket  of  his  eye.  The  report  of  the  gun  in  those 
j  dreary  solitudes,  drove  the  rest  of  the  crocodiles  to 

I  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  the  timid  jackals  scam¬ 

pered  to  the  woods,  and  the  vultures  sought  the 
i  highest  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The 

I  wounded  beast  yelled  hideously  with  rage  and 

!  pain  ;  he  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  carcass,  and 

i  lashed  the  ground  with  his  scale-bound  tail.  One 

!  of  his  blows  took  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  dead 

elephant,  and  knocked  the  tusks  asunder  from  the 
jaw.  He  suddenly  seemed  to  think  of  his  assailant, 
for,  with  a  roar  of  thunder,  he  darted  toward  the 
little  mound  behind  which  I  had  delivered  my  tire. 
Expecting  his  attack,  I  had  quickly  reloaded  ;  but, 
blind  and  mad,  he  dashed  .stniighl  at  me,  and  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  place  the  muz/lc  of  my  mu.^ket 
l)etween  his  jaws,  and  send  the  ball  to  his  heart. 
Had  my  piece  missed  fire,  I  had  not  now  been  here  ; 
as  it  was,  he  crushed  the  barrel  of  my  gun  between 
his  teeth,  and  springing  forward,  rolled  over  me, 
down  the  steep  gaut,  into  the  woody  fastnesses  of 
the  deep  and  gloomy  gorge.  I  raised  the  tusks  of 
the  dead  elephant  on  my  shoulders,  and  made  my 
.shortest  way  home. — English  Magazine. 

A  PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

While  some  of  our  party  were  digging  into  the 
sand  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  w’ith  the  hopes 
of  finding  water  more  fresh,  and  others  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  bath,  a  loud  report,  as  of  a  cannon, 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  camp*  and  a  dark 
smoke  was  seen  suddenly  to  arise.  “  An  Indian 
attack  !  ”  was  the  startling  cry  on  all  sides,  and  in¬ 
stantly  we  commenced  huddling  on  our  clothes  and 
bridling  our  horses.  One  by  one,  as  fast  as  we 
could  get  ready,  we  started  off  for  what  we  sup¬ 
posed  a  scene  of  engagement.  As  we  neared  the 
camping  ground’  it  became  plainly  evident  that  the 
prairie  w'as  on  fire  in  all  directions.  When  within 
a  mile  of  the  steep  declivity  which  cut  off  the  prai¬ 
rie  above  from  the  valley,  the  bright  flames  were 
Been  flashing  among  the  dry  cedars,  and  a  dense 
volume  of  black  smoke  arising  above  all,  gave  a 
|»alnful  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

On  approaching  nearer,  we  were  met  by  some 
of  our  companions.  They  stated  that  the  high  grass 
of  the  prairie  had  caught  fire  by  accident,  that  many 
of  the  waggons  had  been  consumed,  and  among 
them  the  commissioner’s  which  contained  not  only 
our  trunks,  hut  a  large  number  ol  cartridges. — The 
explosion  ot  these  we  had  mistaken  for  the  report 
of  our  cannon. 

We  dashed  ahead  with  the  hope  of  rendering  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  companions,  but  before  we  could  reach 
the  place  of  the  steep  and  rugged  hill,  the  fire  was 
dashing  down  with  frightful  rapidity,  leaping  and 
flashing  across  the  gullies,  and  roaring  in  the  deep 
and  yawning  chasms  with  the  wild  and  appalling 
tones  of  a  tornado.  Ever  anon,  as  the  flames  would 
strike  the  dry  craggy  tops  of  the  cedars,  a  report  as 


of  a  musket  would  be  heaid,  iuid  in  such  quick  suc¬ 
cession  did  these  reports  follow  each  other,  that  I 
can  liken  them  to  nothing  savo  the  irregular  dis¬ 
charge  of  infantry. 

The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west  when 
the  prairie  first  caught,  carrying  the  flames  with  a 
rapidity  astounding  over  the  very  grouiul  on  which 
we  had  travelled  during  the  day.  The  wind  lulled 
with  the  sun,  and  now  the  fire  licgan  to  spreal  slow¬ 
ly  in  the  other  direction.  The  jKiSvSage  by  which  we 
had  descended  was  cut  off  by  the  flames,  and  night 
found  our  party  still  in  the  valley  unable  to  find  any 
other  route  to  the  land  above.  Our  situation  was  a 
dangerous  one  tixi ;  for  had  the  wind  sprung  up  and 
'•eered  into  the  east,  with  such  velocity  did  the 
flames  spread,  we  should  have  found  much  difficul¬ 
ty  in  escaping. 

About  nine  o’clock  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  some  of  our  men,  who  directed  me  to  a 
passage  up  the  ascent.  It  should  be  remarked  here, 
that  our  party  who  had  started  from  the  river  by 
this  time,  were  scattered  in  every  diretion,  each  man 
endeavouring  to  find  his  way  to  our  camp  by  his 
own  road.  Fortunately  the  fire  had  lieen  checked 
in  a  western  direction  by  the  jieculiar  formation  of 
the  ground  and  by  the  wind. 

Worn  down  by  fatigue,  hungry  and  almo-st  chok¬ 
ing  with  thirst,  I  laid  down  upon  the  blackened 
ground  that  night,  but  it  was  long  liefore  sleep  visit¬ 
ed  my  eyelids.  A  broad  .sheet  of  flames,  miles  in 
width  could  still  be  sean  in  the  ea.st,  lighting  up  the 
heavens  with  a  bright  glow,  while  the  subdued,  yet 
deep  roar,  of  the  element  was  plainly  heard  as  it 
sped  on  with  wings  of  lightning  across  the  prairies. 
In  the  valley  far  below  us  the  flames  were  flashing 
and  leaping  aliout  among  the  dry  cedars,  resembling 
a  magnificent  display  of  tire-works,  the  combina¬ 
tion  forming  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sulimity  it  i.s 
impossible  to  describe. 

A  F  F  E  C  isTc* I  D  E  N  T  . 

A  little  child 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb — 

What  should  it  know  ol  death  ? — Wordsworth.  I 

At  Smyrna  the  burial  ground  of  the  Armenian, 
like  that  of  the  Moslem ;  is  removed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  town:  it  is  sprinkled  with  green  trees, 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  not  only  with  the  licreaved, 
but  with  those  whose  feelings  are  not  thus  darkly 
overcast.  I  met  there  one  morning  a  little  gii  I 
with  a  half-playful  countenance,  busy  blue  eye, 
and  sunny  locks,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  .small  cuj> 
of  china,  and  in  the  other  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers. 
Feeling  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  she  could 
do  with  these  bright  things  in  a  place  that  seemed 
to  partake  so  much  of  sadness;  I  watched  her 
light  motions.  Reaching  a  retired  grave,  covercil 
with  a  plain  marble  slab,  she  emptied  the  seed, 
which  it  appeared  the  cup  contained,  into  the  slight 
cavities  which  had  been  scooped  out  in  the  corner .s 
of  the  level  tablet  and  laid  the  xvreath  on  its  pure 
face. 

“  And  why,”  1  inquired,  “  my  sweet  girl,  do  you 
put  the  seed  in  those  little  bowls  there. 

“  It  is  to  bring  the  birds  here,”  she  replied,  witli 
a  half-wondering  look ;  “  they  will  alight  on  this 
tree,”  pointing  to  the  cypress  above,  “  when  they 
have  eaten  the  seed,  and  sing.” 

“  To  whom  do  they  sing ;”  I  asked,  “  to  you  or 
to  each  other 


“Oh,  no;”  she  quickly  replied,  “  to  my  sister,  j 
she  .sleeps  here.”  1 

“  But  your  sister  is  deail 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir,  but  she  hears  all  the  hinis  sing.”  \ 

“  Well,  if  she  does  hear  the  birds  sing,  she  can¬ 
not  see  that  wreath  of  flowers  ?” 

“  But  she  knows  I  put  it  there ;  I  told  her  k'fore 
they  took  her  away  from  our  house,  1  would  come 
and  see  her  every  morning.” 

“  You  must  have  loveil  that  sister  very’  much,” 

I  conlimied,  “  but  you  will  never  see  her  again.” 

“  Yes,  sir;”  she  n'plied  w'ith  a  brighteiu'd  look, 

“  I  shall  see  her  always  in  Heaven.” 

“  But  she  has  gone  there  already,  I  trust.” 

“  No,  she  stops  under  this  tree  till  they  bring 
me  here,  and  then  we  are  going  to  Heaven  toge¬ 
ther.” 

“But  she  is  gone  alreaily,  my  child;  you  will 
meefher  there,  I  hope  ;  but  certainly  she  is  gone, 
and  left  you  to  come  afterward. 

She  cast  at  me  a  look  of  inquiring  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears. 

Oh  yes,  niy  sweet  child  ;  be  it  so. 

That  near  the  cypress  tree. 

Thy  sister  sees  those  eyes  o’ertlow. 

And  fondly  waits  for  thee. 

That  still  she  hears  the  young  birds  siUK, 

.\nd  sees  the  chaplet  wave — 

Why  every  morn  thy  light  hands  bring. 

To  dress  her  early  grave. 

And  in  a  brighter,  purer  sphere. 

Beyond  the  sunless  tomb. 

These  virtues  that  hath  charmed  us  heie. 

In  fadeless  life  shall  bloom. 

EDUCATION  OF  LOUIS  PHILLIP 
AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  was  committed  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  Genlis,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  court, 
who  were  unwilling  that  the  character  of  their 
future  soverign  should  lie  formed  hy  a  woman. 

At  the  aare  of  eight  year.s,  young  I./)uis  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Valois,  being  of  a  robti'^t  frame  and  lively 
disiMjsition,  was  wholly  devoted  to  amu.sement ; 
and  hi.s  governess  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him 
to  steal  some  hours  from  recreation,  and  devote 
them  to  study.  When  she  reail  history'to  her 
pupils,  Valois  yawned  and  stretched  him.self — in¬ 
attention  which  was  immediately  punished  by  con¬ 
finement:  but  so  jierfectly  conscious  was  the  cul¬ 
prit  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  that  he  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  resentment  toward  his 
judge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heard,  with  attention 
and  benefit,  the  grounds  on  which  his  puni.shment 
was  founded.  He  was  cured  of  .several  extraordi¬ 
nary  prejudices,  such  as  an  aversion  t.s  dogs,  and  a 
dread  of  the  smell  of  vinegar,  by  the  force  of  con¬ 
sistent  reasoning  ;  and  his  memory,  at  this  early 
age,  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot  a  sin¬ 
gle  step  in  the  demonstrations  hy  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  of  his  error.  Madame  Genlis  soon 
perceived,  understood,  and  directed  the  noble  men¬ 
tal  qualities  which  fevealed  thcmselees  in  every 
action  of  the  boy  Valois,  and  with  the  happie.st 
art,  assisted  nature  in  more  fully  developing  them. 

The  young  prince  was  attended  by  masters  in 
every  branch  of  literature  which  their  govemese 
could  not  teach  personally — they  were  carefully 
I  instructed  In  religious  truths — their  bodies  were 
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fttr«ni?thnuM]  by  gymnastic  exerciser,  invented  ex¬ 
pressly  for  their  In-nefil  by  their  preceptress,  and 
80  much  valued  that  the  public  schools  subse¬ 
quently  a^lopted  them.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
any  system  of  instruction  could  have  succeeded  in 
conferring  such  a  pro<ligiou.s  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion,  without  confusion,  ujMin  imuginations  so  ten¬ 
der,  had  they  not  liecn  also  fertile  ;  and,  satisfied 
of  the  robust  constitution  of  Valois,  she  had  re¬ 
solved  that  he  should  not  lie  a  .stranger  to  any 
branch  of  knovvleage. 

At  St.  ly'ii,  the  retirement  of  the  countess  and 
her  pupils,  there  was  a  garden  haid  out,  w  hich  the 
piiiires  planted  and  dug  with  their  own  hands;  a 
(leriinan  valet  accompanied  them  in  their  morning 
walks;  and  on  these  occaaions,  and  for  this  |iortion 
of  eac  h  day,  (Jennan  wjis  the  only  language  they 
were  jiermitted  to  use  :  at  dinner,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  walks,  they  sfinkc  Knglish,  and  .nt  supper 
they  conversi'd  in  Italian.  An  ajKithecary  and 
chemist  was  the  con.stant  jwrtner  of  their  rambles, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  botany  and 
its  connection  with  the  jiracticc  of  medicine ;  and 
in  addition  to  these  avocations,  the  amuscunent  of 
juvenile  theatricals,  in  which  Miulame  fJenlis’ 
coiiijHi-^ifions  wea*  |K-rformed,  was  not  without  its 
value.  That  the  education  at  St.  I.eii  might  be  sin¬ 
cerely  practical,  the  children  wen*  instructed  in  the 
manufacture  of  numerous  articles  of  daily  domc.stic 
utility.  'J'urning,  luisket  making,  weaving,  and 
other  mechanical  occujKitions,  filled  up  happily 
many  of  their  hours  of  recreation.  The  Duke  of 
Valois  excelled  the  whole  family  in  rabnut-mak- 
j<ig;  assisted  only  by  his  brother  MontjK'nsier,  he 
manufactured  for  the  house*  of  a  poor  woman  at 
St.  la;u,  a  press  and  a  table  with  drawers,  which 
were  equal  to  the  liest  that  could  lie  purchased. 
The  various  nuHlels,  and  instruments  manufactured 
by  the  .sc'hohirs  of  St.  la-u,  at  the  close*  of  their 
c*(luration,  were  displayed  in  the  gallery  of  the 
I’alaco  Koval,  and  after  the  revolution  were  to  lx* 
seen  in  the  Louvre 

I'HILOStTrilV  OF  SOLNI). 

\  BF.i.i,  rung  under  water  returns  a  tone  .as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  if  rung  in  the  air. 

Slop  one  eai  with  the  finger  then  press  theotlicr 
to  one  end  of  a  long  stick,  or  piece  of  deal  wood, 
and  if  a  watch  In*  held  at  the  cither  end  of  the 
wiHid,  the  ticking  will  Ik*  heard.  Ik*  the  wood  or 
stick  ever  so  long. 

Tie  a  jM>ker  on  tlie  middle  of  a  strip  of  llannel 
two  or  thn*e  feet  long,  and  press  with  the  thumbs 
or  lingers  the  embs  of  the  flannel  into  your  ears, 
while  you  swing  the  |>oker  .against  an  iron  fender, 
and  you  wall  hear  a  sound  tike  that  of  a  very  heavy 
church  Ik*11.  These  cxiH*rimcnls  prove  that  water, 
wiHvI,  tianmd,  are  gixxl  conductors  of  sound,  for 
the  siuiiul  from  the  Ih*1I,  the  watch,  and  along  the 
deal  ami  flannel  to  the  ear. 

It  must  lie  ob8c*rved  that  a  Inxly,  while  in  the  act 
of  sounding  iw  in  a  state  of  vibration,  which  it  com¬ 
municates  to  the  surrounding  air;  the  undulations 
of  the  air  affect  the  ear,  and  excite  in  us  the  sense 
of  sound.  Suind,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained, 
travels  at  the  nite  of  thirteen  mile's  in  a  minute ; 
the  softest  whis|H*r  travel*  as  fa.st  as  the  niivst  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder.  I'he  knowledge  of  tlie  fact  has 
Ik'en  applied  to  llie  mea.surc'ment  of  distiuices. 

i>up]>ose  a  ship  ui  distresir  fires  a  gun,  the  light 


of  which  is  seen  on  .shore,  or  by  another  vessel, 
twenty  seconds  before  the  report  is  heard,  it  is 
known  to  be  at  the  di.stance  of  twenty  times  1,142 
feet,  or  little  more  than  four  miles  and  a  half. 

Again,  if  I  see  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  in 
two  seconds  hear  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  I 
know  that  the  thunder  cloud  is  not  more  than  .seven 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  from  the  place  where  I 
am,  and  should  instantly  retire  from  an  exposed 
situation. 

The  pulse  of  a  healthy  {lerson  beats  about  se  ven- 
tv-six  time.s  in  a  minute  ;  if,  therefore,  lietween  a 
fliusli  of  lightning  and  the  thunder,  I  can  feci  1,  2, 
3,  l.AiC.,  beats  of  rny  pnlse,  I  know  tlnit  f!ie  clmid 
is  1 ,800,2,7000,  ici .,  feet  from  me 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  lieen  leflected  from 
.several  places,  may  lie  collected  into  one  point  as 
a  focus,  where  it  w’ill  be  more  audible  than  any 
other  jiart ;  on  this  principle  w’hi.sjiering  galleries 
arc*  constructed. 

Sjx!aking  trumpets,  and  those  intended  to  assist 
the  hearing  of  deaf  jicrsons,  dcjiond  on  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  .sound  from  the  sides  of  the  trumpet,  and 
also,  ujKin  its  lieing  confined  and  juevcnled  from 
spreading  in  (very  direction.  A  sjieaking  trumpet, 
to  have  its  full  effl'ct,  must  be  directed  in  a  line  to¬ 
ward  the  hearer  The  repirt  of  a  gun  is  much 
louder  when  toward  a  I'erson  than  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

T  H  K  H  b:  I)  G  E  II  O  G  . 

Onk  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  natural 
hi.sloi  v'  of  the  hedgehog  is  that  announced  in  1831 
by  M.  I.,en7.,  and  which  is  now  confirmed  by  Pi-o- 
fessor  Huckland.  This  is,  that  the  most  violent 
animal  jioisons  have  no  effect  upon  it — a  fact  w'hich 
renders  it  of  jieculiar  value  in  forests,  where  it 
apfiears  to  destroy  a  (Teat  number  of  noxious  re- 
tiles.  M.  Lenz  says  that  he  had  in  his  house,  a 
female  hedgehog,  which  he  kept  in  a  largo  Iwx, 
and  which  soon  liecamc  very  mild  and  familiar, 
iic  often  put  into  the  box  some  adders,  w’hich  it 
att.acked  with  avidity,  seizing  them  indiflerently  by 
the  head,  the  body,  or  the  tail,  and  did  not  appear 
alarmed  or  emharras.sod  when  they  coiled  them¬ 
selves  around  its  hixly.  On  one  occa.sion  M.  I>eiu 
witne^si'd  a  fight  between  a  hedgehog  and  a  viper. 
AVlien  the  h(*dgeh(vg  came  near  and  smelled  the 
snake,  for  in  those*  animals  the  sense  of  sight  is  very 
obtuse*,  she  sc'ized  it  by  the  head,  and  lield  it  fast 
lH*tw(*en  her  tc'olh,  hut  without  ap|H.*aring  to  do  it 
much  harm  ;  for,  having  disengaged  its  heiul,  it  as¬ 
sumed  a  furious  and  menacing  attitude,  and,  his.sing 
vehemently,  inflicted  several  severe  bites  on  the 
hedgehog.  The  little  animal,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
coil  from  the  bites  of  the  vijier,  or  indeed  seem  to 
care  much  about  tlicm.  At  last,  when  the  reptile 
was  fatigued  by  its  efforts,  she  again  seized  it  by  the 
h(‘ad,  which  she  ground  between  her  teeth,  com- 
pix'ssing  the  fangs  and  glands  of  poison,  and  then  de¬ 
vouring  every  part  of  the  body.  M.  I.,en2  says, 
that  battles  of  this  sort  often  occurred  in  the  presence 
of  many  jicrsons  ;  and  sometimes  the  hedgehog  has 
received  eight  or  ten  wounds  on  the  ears,  the  snout, 
and  even  on  the  tongue,  without  appearing  to  ex¬ 
perience  any  of  the  ordinaiy  symptoms  produced  by 
the  venom  of  the  vijier.  Neither  heiself  nor  the 
young  which  she  was  suckling  seemed  to  suffer 
from  it.  This  observation,  agrees  with  that  of  Pal¬ 
las,  who  assures  us  that  the  hedgehog  can  eat  about 
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100  cantharides  without  experiencing  any  of  the 
effects  which  this  insect  taken  inwardly  produces 
on  men,  dogs,  and  cats.  A  German  physician,  who 
made  the  hedgehog  a  peculiar  object  of  study,  gave 
it  a  strong  dose  of  prussic  acid,  of  arsenic,  of  opi¬ 
um,  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  none  of  which  did 
any  harm.  The  hedgehog,  in  its  natural  state,  only 
feeds  on  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  when  it 
can  get  nothing  it  likes  belter.  Its  ordinary  food 
consi.«ts  of  worms,  slugs,  snails,  frogs,  adders,  and 
sometimes  rats  and  mice. 

(HATTER TON. 

'I'm:  way  waul,  neglected,  and  unfortunate  Thoni- 
a.s  Chailertou,  whose  premature  talents  and  attain¬ 
ments,  whose  boundless  invention  and  invincible 
industry,  enabled  him  to  rush  naked  into  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  life,  and  sustain  a  brilliant  part,  though 
his  spectators  were  contemptuous  and  cold,  did  not 
give  very  early  promise  of  great  talents.  Until  he 
was  five  years  old,  he  was  considered  a  dull  child, 
incapable  of  improvement ;  but  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance  gave  him  the  first  impulse.  His  eye  was 
caught  by  the  capitals  of  an  old  folio  music  book 
that  lay  in  the  room.  He  delighted  to  gaze  on  these 
letters  ;  and  the  mother,  watching  the  concurrence 
of  opjiortunity,  tcKik  advantage  of  this  passion  Ui 
initiate  him  in  his  alphabet.  It  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  circumstance,  together  with  his  being 
tiught  to  read  out  of  a  black  letter  Bible,  had  great 
influence  in  giving  that  jieculiar  turn  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  antiquities  which  he  afterward  displayed. 

Chatterton’s  first  poetical  production  wa.«  al  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  It  was  a  satire  directed  against 
a  man  who  turned  Melhodi.st  preacher  from  mercen¬ 
ary  motives  ;  it  displays  a  considerable  degree  of 
humor  and  facility  of  versification.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  paraphi-ased  the  ninth  chapter  of  Job,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  wote  ar 
siitire  on  his  upper  master.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  ;  and  it  was  while  he 
was  in  this  situation  that  he  fabricated  tho.se  jioenis 
of  Rowley,  which  excited  so  warm  a  controversy 
ill  the  literary  world  for  a  period  of  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  years.  He  had  not  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  first  commenced  this  literary  fraud  by  wri¬ 
ting  jioemson  slips  of  parchment,  which  he  foundal 
the  otlicc,  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
so  successful  was  his  imitation,  that  the  literati  and 
the  antiquaries  were  long  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
their  being  genuine  or  spurious.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  other  jioems,  whicli  'vould  not  disgrace 
jKiets  of  a  more  mature  age. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Chatterton  ventured  to 
Ixindon  ;  and  in  one  month  his  literary  contributions 
were  so  ingenious  and  ample,  that  he  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  of  five  jieriodical  works ; 
the  lAindon,  (jospel.  Town  and  Country,  and  Court 
and  City  Magazines,  and  the  Political  Regi.ster ; 
and  yet  with  industry  like  this,  jxiverty  pressed 
hard  ujxm  him ;  his  load  of  misery  became  every 
day  less  tolerable,  and  at  last  triumphed  over  his 
fortitude.  Many  a  day  did  he  fast,  and  often  hail 
no  other  meal  than  a  half-penny  roll  and  water. 
At  length  he  drank  the  fatal  cuj),  and  jierished  in 
his  ehighteenth  year — 

‘  No  brother,  sister,  friend,  no  jiarent  nigh. 

To  soothe  his  pangs,  or  catch  his  parting  sigh ; 
Alone,  unknown,  the  Muses’  darling  dies. 

And  witn  the  vulgar  dead  unnoted  lies  ’ 


WHY'  THE  SOLDIER  DID  NOT  DIE. 


Kenneth.  Father,  did  you  ever  see  any  body 
bleed  to  death  ? 

Mr.  W.  Yes. 

Tom.  But  Kenneth  doe.s  not  mean  “anybody;” 
he  means  any  soldiers  who  hail  been  wounded. 

Mr.  W.  If  he  mean,  “  Have  I  been  in  battle, 
and  seen  soldiers  wounded  there  ?”  I  say,  no. 

Tom.  I  told  him  yesterday  that  a  man  might  be 
shot,  or  have  his  leg  or  arm  tom  off,  and  yet  not 
bleed  to  death,  and  he  said  he  would  not  believe 
me ;  for,  if  he  only  cut  his  finger  \vith  a  glass  bot¬ 
tle,  he  could  scarcely  stop  the  bleeding. 

Mr.  W.  I  suppose  he  thinks  the  blood-vessels 
of  a  man  are  like  gas  or  water-pipes — the  larger 
the  opening,  the  more  gas  or  water  flows  out.  Do 
you  think  so .» 

Kenneth.  Y’es. 

Mr.  W.  In  a  pipe,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  hole  be  torn  with  a  blunt  instrument 
or  cut  with  a  sharp  one — the  water  runs  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  ojiening.  It  is  not  so  in 
man  ;  and  it  is  well  for  soldiers  it  is  not  so,  or  all 
the  wounded  in  the  field  of  battle  would  die. 

Tom.  Do  you  mean  that  one  of  the  large  MochI- 
ves.sels  would  not  bleed  a  man  to  de;ith,  if  if  were 
torn  asunder,  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  cut 

Mr.  W.  I  mean  that  a  man  may  have  both  his 
legs  tom  off  by  a  splinter  of  wood,  in  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement,  and  lose  but  little  blood;  and  the  .same 
man  would  die  in  a  few  minutes  if  his  arm  were  cut 
off  at  the  wrist. 

Tom.  That  is  very  extraordinary.  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  bleed  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  W.  Is  that  the  only  extraordinary  thing 
you  cannot  see  ?  What  takes  place  when  blood 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes 
Come,  Kenneth,  you  have  seen  it  often  enough. 
Tell  us. 

Kenneth.  It  sets  in  a  hard  lump. 

Mr.  W.  And  why  does  it  not  .set  in  a  hard  lump 
in  the  blcxid-vess.sels  ? 

Tom.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  W.  It  is  because  the  blood-vessel  or  artery 
is  alive.  It  has  lieen  tried  a  thousand  times,  and 
it  has  alway.s  been  found,  that  if  you  kill  only 
the  inside  lining  of  this  tube,  the  blood  thickens — 
coagulates,  forms  a  clot,  which  stops  up  the  torn 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  checks  the  bleeding.  I 
ho[)e  you  now  begin  to  sec  the  difference  between 
a  cut  and  a  torn  artery. 

Tom.  Oh  !  perfectly:  In  the  case  of  the  water- 
pipe,  the  water  and  the  pijie  are  both  dead,  whereas 
the  bltKxl  and  the  artery  are  both  alive. 

Mr  W.  Do  not  be  quite  sure  that  the  blood  is 
alive:  it  it  is  indeed  “  the  life  for,  without  it,  the 
whole  machinery  of  man  stands  still.  But  go  on 
with  your  parallel. 

Tom.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pijie  to  make  the 
opening  le.ss,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  water  to 
niake  it  less  fluid ;  whereas,  in  man,  the  torn 
artery  retracts — the  blood  thickens,  becomes  solid, 
and  life  is  preserved. 

Tom.  Was  not  old  Mr.  Saunders  a  soldier  once  ? 

Mr.  W.  Y'es,  when  he  was  a  young  man  he 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  in  the  great  fight  at 
Bunker  Hill.  After  his  father  died,  he  left  the 
iiimy  and  came  and  settled  in  the  village  here. 


where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  is  an  excellent 
farmer,  and  a  very  pious  old  man.  He  must  be 
near  eighty  now,  and  yet,  you  see,  he  never  mi.sses 
a  Sunday  at  church.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
him  returning  home  from  church,  leaning  on  the 
;irm  of  his  daughter,  with  his  little  grandchildren 
round  him,  each  with  his  Bible  or  prayer-book  in 
his  hand.  I  often  visit  him,  and  hear  him  tell 
stories  about  his  adventures  in  the  army  during 
tho  war  with  America. 

WHO  RAN.’— THE  MAN  OR  THE  TREE.’ 

Mr.  W.  Sing  that  Imle  .song  iigaiii,  Cedric — 
sing  it  again,  my  darling  boy. 

Cedric.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  W.  What  was  he  singing,  Ella,  when  I 
entered  the  room .’ 

Ella. — 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are  : 

I'p,  above  the  world  so  high. 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  ! 

Mr.  W.  V  ery  pretty  indeed  !  Have  you  not 
all  felt  the  same  wonder,  when  you  have  seen  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  studtled  with  these  little 
star> .’ 

Tom.  1  have,  very  frequently,  father ;  ;ind  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
these  stars  do  not  move.  I  watched  them  last 
night,  and  could  see  them  rising,  one  after  another, 
above  the  horizon.  Still,  I  know  it  is  our  eaith 
that  moves,  and  not  the  stars 

Amelia.  You  may  say  what  you  plea.se,  but  1 
know  the  stars  move,  for  I  have  .seen  them.  I 
stood  at  our  window  last  night,  loaking  at  the 
seven  stars,  called  Tr.sa  Major;  they  were  just 
about  the  weathercock  of  the  church.  In  half  an 
hour  they  were  two  or  three  yards  above  it. 

Ella.  And  1  watched  three  pretty  little  stars 
over  a  chimney,  and  they  soon  wea*  above  it. 

Mr.  W.  And  I  once  sat  in  a  gig,  while  the  hor.se 
was  running  away  ;  all  the  trees  Uxik  fright,  ;uul 
ran  away  too. 

Ella.  Father !  lather  ! 

Mr.  And  1,  at  another  time,  sat  in  a  r.iil- 
way  carriage,  and  the  steeples  and  lamposts  all 
rushed  juvst  us,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  jxt 
hour. 

Ella.  But  they  only  seemed  to  run  awa>. 

Mr.  \V.  I  recollect,  this  very  winter,  riding  my 
black  pony  into  a  running  stream  of  water,  and, 
turning  her  head  up  the  stream,  was  astonishct!  to 
find  that,  as  she  was  drinking,  I  was  riding  down 
the  stream,  tail  first ;  and  I  only  discovered  that  I 
was  standing  still,  by  taking  my  eyes  off’  the  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  fixing  them  on  the  bridge. 

Amelia.  VV'hat  have  all  these  to  do  with  the 
stars .’ 

Mr.  VV.  Just  this:  that  if  I.  at  nine-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  could  not  tell  whether  the  trees,  and 
steeples,  and  lamp-posts  were  running  or  .standing 
still,  little  girls  may  learn  that  the  twinkling  sLus, 
like  my  trees,  never  move,  but  that  it  is  the  earth  on 
which  we  are  placed,  as  I  was  in  the  gig,  and  the 
railway  carri;ige,  that  causes  the  apjiearance  of 
motion 

Wit  and  Buffoonery. — The  vulgar  may  swal¬ 
low  any  sordid  jest ;  any  mere  drollery  and  buffoon¬ 
ery;  but  it  must  be  a  finer  and  truer  wit  which 
takes  with  men  of  sense  and  breeding. — [Shaftsbury. 


THE  D  E  Si  E  R  T  E  D  (’  H  I  L  D  K  E  N  . 

“  I  will  reconi  mtlus  place,”  sav>  Air.  Flint,  in 
his  travels  in  America,  “  a  narr;itive  that  impressed 
me  deeply.  It  was  a  fair  examjde  of  the  ca>es  of  e\- 
tieme  misery  and  desolation  that  are  often  witnes¬ 
sed  on  the  .Mississippi  river.  In  the  Sabbath  SiIickx 
at  New  Madrid  wc  received  three  children,  who 
were  intnxluceil  to  that  place  under  the  following 
circumstances;  A  man  was  descending  the  river 
with  these  three  children  in  his  pirogue.  He  and 
his  childrcMi  had  landed  on  a  desert  island,  on  a  hit¬ 
ter  snowy  evening  in  rk'cenilier.  There  wen*  but 
two  house-i,  and  these  at  Little  Prairie  oppo'ilte  the 
island,  within  a  great  distance.  He  wanted  more 
whiskey,  although  he  hail  l»een  drinking  too  freely. 
Against  the  jx’rsuasion  of  his  children,  he  left  them, 
to  cross  over  in  kis  pirogue  to  these  houses,  and  re- 
new  his  supply.  The  wind  blew  high,  and  the 
river  was  rouzh.  Nothing  could  jx'rsuade  him  from 
this  dangerous  attempt.  He  told  them  that  he  should 
return  to  them  that  nignt,  he  left  them  in  tears,  and 
exjxrsed  to  the  pitiless  pedtine:  of  tne  stonn,  and 
started  for  his  carouse*.  The  children  saw  the  Iio;it 
sink  fiefore  he  h;ul  half  crossc'd  the  j)a<sage;  the 
man  was  drowmed.  These*  forlorn  bc*insr'‘  were  left 
Without  any  other  covering  than  their  own  -canty 
ra^ired  drexs,  for  he  h:id  taken  no  blankets  xvith 
him.  They  hail  neither  lite  nor  shelter,  and  no  otht  r 
finxi  than  uncixiked  jxirk  and  corn.  It  snowed  fast, 
and  the  night  closed  over  them  in  this  situation. 
The  elder  was  a  irirl  of  six  years,  but  remarkably 
I  shrew  thind  ai  ute  for  her  age.  The  next  w  :is  a  girl 
of  four,  and  the  youngest  a  boy  of  two.  It  was  af¬ 
fecting  to  bear  her  des,  ribe  herde.solatinn  of  heart, 
a.s  she  set  liersc*lf  to  examine  her  ri'sciurces.  She 
made  them  creej)  together,  and  draw  their  feet  under 
her  clothes.  She  covered  them  with  leaves  and 
branches,  ;ind  thus  they  jiassed  the  first  night.  In 
the  morning,  the  younger  children  wept  bitterly  with 
cold  and  hunger.  The  jxirk  she  cut  into  small  pieces. 
She  then  |x*rsn.aded  them  to  run  alxiut  by  setting 
them  the  examjde.  Then  .■*he  maile  them  return  to 
chewing  corn  and  jxirk.  It  would  .seem  a.s  if  Pro¬ 
vidence  hail  a  sjx*cial  eye  to  these  jxxir  children,  for 
in  the  course-  of  tlie  day  some  Indians  landed  on  the 
island,  found  tli**m,  and  as  they  were  coming  up  to 
New  Maiirid,  tixxk  tlicm  with  them 

A  Si  ARTLiNt;  F.vcr. — .V  valuable  stali.sical  work 
published  some  years  .since,  .stales  the  numlier  who 
have  lived  iijxin  the  earth,  at  alxmt  27,t>00,000,- 
000,000,000,  or  twentj'-.seven  quadrillions.  Thi.s 
sum,  he  .s;iy.s,  when  divided  by  •27,804,000,  the 
number  of  ^quare  mile.s  of  land,  give.s  1,.3I  i,.322,- 
070  to  a  sejuare  mile — about  1283  to  a  square  rod, 
and  five  to  a  .sejuare  fixjt !  Suppose  a  Njuare  rod 
cajiable  of  being  divided  into  twelve  graves,  each 
grave  would  contain  a  hundred  persons,  so  that  the 
whole  earth  has  been  one  iii  ndred  ti.mes  dug  over 
to  bury  its  inhabitants,  supjxxiug  they  had  been 
equally  distributed.  Were  the  boJje.s  laid  ujxm  the 
surface  they  would  cover  the  land  to  the  depth  of 
many  feet.  VV’hat  a  rebuke  to  human  pride,  vanity, 
and  ambition  •'  _ _ _ 

To  detract  anything  from  another,  and  for  one 
man  to  mulfijdy  his  own  conveniences  by  the  in- 
convenience.s  of  another,  is  more  against  nature 
than  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  and  tlie  rest  of 
external  accidents. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S' GAZETTE 


Tht'ite  beautiful  linen  by  the  poet  Bowles  are  a 
congenial  tribute  to  the  author  of  our  Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns. 

T  11  K  G  R  A  V  E  OF  K  E  \  . 

“  ( in  yonder  heap  of  earth  forlorn. 

Where  Ken  his  place  of  burial  chone, 

I’eHcefiilly  nhine,  O  .‘^abbalh  morn  ! 

And,  eve,  with  gentlest  husli  repose. 

To  him  is  reared  no  marble  tomb 
Within  the  dim  cathedral  lane  ; 

But  some  faint  flowers  of  summer  bloom, 

And  silent  falls  the  winter's  rain. 

No  village  monumental  stone 

l.’rfordsa  verse,  a  date,  a  name  : 

\\  bat  boots  it  ?  When  thy  task  is  done, 
t  'lirislian,  how  vain  the  sound  of  fame ! 

<.)h,  far  more  grateful  to  thy  God 
The  voices  of  imor  children  rise. 

Who  hasten  o’er  the  dewy  sod, 

‘  To  pay  their  morning  sacrifice  ?’ 

And  can  we  listen  to  their  hymn. 

Heard,  haply,  when  the  evening  knell 

Sounds,  where  the  village  tower  is  dim. 

As  if  to  bid  the  world  farewell. 

Without  a  thought,  that  from  the  dust 
'l':i  •  morn  shall  wake  the  sleeping  clay. 

And  bid  the  faithful  and  the  just 
I’p  spring  to  heaven's  eternal  day 

MV  INfOTUKR. 

My  mother!  My  kind  muthwr ! 

I  hear  thy  gentle  voice. 

It  always  makes  my  little  heart 
Beat  gladly  and  rejoice. 

When  I  am  ill,  it  comes  to  me. 

And  kindly  soothes  my  jiain, 

.-Vnd  when  I  sleep,  then  in  my  dreams. 

It  sweetly  comes  again. 

It  always  makes  me  happy, 

Wliene’sr  I  lieai  its  tone, 

I  know  it  is  the  voice  of  love. 

From  a  heart  that  is  my  ow  n. 

My  mother !  My  dear  mother  ! 

<  >li  may  I  never  be 
I'nkind,  or  disobedient. 

In  any  way,  to  thee. 

S  KEK  ('  r  ETl’  H  K. 

t  Kk  of  tlip  very  interestinsj  features  of  our  times  I 
is  the  multiplicaton  of  InHiks,  and  their  di,«trihution 
through  all  condilions  of  siviety.  At  a  small  cx- 
jiense,  a  man  can  now’  jiose.ss  himself  of  the  most 
prerious  tn'asnn's  of  English  literature.  Ihxiks, 
once  ronlined  to  a  few  by  their  costliness,  are  now’ 
accessihle  to  the  multitude ;  and  in  this  way  a 
change  of  habits  i.s  goitig  on  in  siKiety,  highly  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  cultun*  of  the  jH'ople.  Instead  of  de- 
(leniling  on  the  casual  rumour  and  lixise  conversa- 
lioti  for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of 
thouglit ;  instead  of  forming  their  judgmuents  in 
crow’ds,  and  receiving  their  chief  e.vcitement  from 
the  voice  of  neighbours,  men  are  now  learning  to 
study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow’  out  subjects  con¬ 
tinuously,  to  determine  for  themseles  what  shall 
eng-age  their  minds,  and  to  call  »o  their  aid  the 
knowledgi*,  original  view’s,  and  n’asonings  of  men 
of  all  countries  and  ages;  and  the  result  mu.st  he,  a 
delilK'ratcness  and  indejiendcnce  of  judgement,  and 
a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  information,  unknown 
in  former  times.  The  dlHusion  of  these  silent  teach¬ 


ers,  liooks,  through  the  whole  community,  is  to 
work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery  and 
legislation.  Its  (leaceful  agency  is  to  supercede 
.stormy  revolutions.  The  culture,  which  it  is  to 
spread,  while  an  un.speakable  good  to  the  individ¬ 
uals,  is  also  to  liecome  the  stability  of  nations. 

L'l'iour  is  a  school  of  benevolence  as  well  as  jus¬ 
tice.  A  man  to  support  himself  must  serve  others. 
He  must  do  or  produce  something  for  their  comfort 
or  gratification.  This  is  ons  of  the  lieautiful  ordi¬ 
nations  of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a  man 
must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulnes.s  ought  to  be 
an  end  in  his  lalxir  as  truly  as  to  earn  his  living. 
He  ought  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  those  lie  work.s 
for,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ;  and  in  so  doing,  in  de¬ 
siring,  amid  his  sw’sat  and  toil,  to  .serv’e  others  as 
w’ell  as  himself,  he  is  exercising  and  grow’ing  in 
benevolence,  as  truly  as  if  he  were  distributing 
bounty  w’ith  a  large  hand  fo  the  poor.  Such  a  mo¬ 
tive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  commonest  pursuits. 
It  is  strange  that  laboring  men  do  not  think  more 
of  the  vast  usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  be¬ 
nevolent  pleasure  in  them  on  this  account.  This 
beautiful  city,  with  its  houses,  furniture,  markets, 
public  walks,  and  numberless  accoinoJalions,  ha.s 
grown  up  under  the  hands  of  artisiuis  and  other  la- 
orers,  and  ought  they  not  take  a  disinterested  joy 
in  their  w’ork  ?  One  would  think  that  a  car|>enter 
or  mason,  on  pa.ssing  a  house  which  he  had  reared, 
would  .say  to  himself,  "  This  w’ork  of  mine  is  giv¬ 
ing  comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  to 
a  family,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter, 
a  domestic  gathering  place,  an  abcxle  of  affection, 
for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  dust ;  and 
ought  not  a  general  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the 
thought  ?  It  is  by  thus  interweaving  goodness  with 
common  labors,  that  w’e  give  it  stn-nglh  and  make 
it  habit  of  the  soul. — [Channing. 

.PowKR  OF  ViRTLE. — If  a  youiig  man  w’ould 
win  to  himself  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  brave, 
and  i.s  ambitious  of  iK'ing  the  guide  and  leader  of 
them,  let  him  Ik?  assured  that  hi.s  virtue  w’ill  give 
power  and  |K)wer  will  consolidate  and  maintain 
his  virtue,  l^'t  him  never  then  .s<iuander  aw’ay  the 
inestimable  jKiwers  of  youth  in  tangled  or  trilling 
disquisitions,  with  sucli  as  jH*rhaps  have  an  interest 
in  jK*rvertiiig  or  unsettling  his  opinion,  juid  who 
8iK?culate  into  his  sleeping  thoughts  and  dandle  his 
nascent  jiassions;  hut  let  him  start  from  them  with 
.'ilacrity,  and  walk  forth  with  firmness;  let  him 
early  take  an  interest  in  the  business  and  concerns 
of  men  and  let  him  as  he  goes  along  look  .steadfastly 
on  the  statues  of  tho.se  who  have  henefitted  his 
country,  and  make  with  himself  a  solemn  compact 
to  stand  hereafter  among  them. 

NoBony. — Every  one’s  exjiericnce  must  have 
convinceti  him  that  there  is  no  such  arrant  rascal 
in  existence  as  nobody.  The  fellow  is  never  easy 
but  when  in  mischief.  Is  the  street-door  left  on 
the  jar  at  midnight,  a  plate-chest  ransacked,  a  jewel 
box  stolen  or  mislaid,  a  win  low  broken,  an  orchard 
roblied  or  a  slander  spreail  abroad,  ten  to  one  No¬ 
body  is  the  guilty  party.  Of  all  the  otlenccs  that 
are  daily  committed  against  scKiety,  one  half  at 
least  are  committed  by  this  incorrigible  scamp. 

PovF.RTV. — 'Tis  an  ill  thing  to  be  ashamed  of 
one’s  jKnerty,  but  much  worse  than  not  to  make 
use  of  lawful  endeavors  to  avoid  it. — [Thucieides. 


I 

I  The  young,  when  they  have  left  their  youthful 
j  school,  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  escaped 
for  ever  from  tasks  and  tasking  schoolmasters. 
Alas,  they  know  not  that  the  world  i.s  a  perpetual 
8ch(x>l  of  bitter  tasks,  and  harder  stripes — yea,  of 
stripes  that  reach  even  to  the  heart  —and  tasks 
whose  letters  are  tears ! 

Forget  the  services  you  have  done  to  others :  it 
is  their  buisness  to  remember  them.  Do  not  point 
out  the  shining  advantages  which  distinguish  you 
i  from  the  common  run  of  mankind.  It  is  the  part 
,  of  others  to  tind  them  out. 

Tiir:  Sol  i.. — We  might  compare  the  soul  to  a 
linen  cloth ;  it  mu.'*t  lie  lir.st  washed  to  take  off  its 
native  hue  and  color,  and  to  make  it  w’hite ;  .and 
afterward  it  must  be  ever  and  anon  w’ashed,  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  keep  it  white. — [South.  , 

lx)VE. — Love  sees  what  no  eye  sees ;  love  hear- 
what  no  ear  hears ;  and  what  never  rose  in  the 
heart  of  man,  love  p'-epares  for  its  object. 

Suffering  — Suffering  is  sw’eet  when  honor 
dotli  adorn  it. 

Who  slights  revenge Not  he  that  fears  but 
scorns  it. — [Huckiiigham. 

M.\n. — Man  is  to  man  ail  kinds  of  hea.st.s;  .'i 
fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  rob¬ 
bing  wolf,  a  di.ssembling  crocodile,  a  treacherou- 
decoy,  and  a  rapacious  vulture. — [Cowley. 

(iniet  night,  that  brings  rest  to  the  laborer,  is  tlie 
outlaw’’s  day,  in  which  he  rises  early  to  do  wrong ; 
and  when  his  w’ork  is  ended  dares  not  .sleep. 


Wit. — The  .sw’ord  of  wit,  like  the  scythe  of  time, 
cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  attacks  every  thing  that 
accidentally  lies  in  its  w’ay. — [Lord  Orrery. 
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